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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Her MAsesty QUEEN VICTORIA docs not, it appears, 
intend in future to limit her sphere of activity and usefulness 
to literature alone, In addition to Receptions for members 
ofthe Diplomatic Body and other official personages, it is 
announced that the Queen will, this scason, hold three 
regular Drawingrooms, at which presentations will be made 
to her Majesty in person, and not, as last year, to a Princess 
acting as her Majesty's representative. It was time; for 
England is atill a monarchy, and the functions of the 
Monarch, even those of a purely ceremonial kind, ought 
scarcely to be allowed to fall into abeyance, As long as 
things go on as quietly and prosperously in England as they 
have done for the last half century, it does not, at first sight, 
seem a matter of very great importance whether the Queen 
makes her presence felt among her subjects or not, Fora 
time we could do without a Sovereign, as for a time we 
might, no doubt, do without a House of Lords or a House of 
Commons, or both, In fact, during that considerable portion 
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of the year which is not enlivened by the sittings and debates 
of Parliament at all, the country, left solely to the guidance 
of the Administration, secms, somehow or other, to get on, 
Like a swimmer in good condition and undcr favour- 
able circumstances, England can maintain herself easily with 
only onc hand, or with only one leg ; though for a continuance 
it would be better for her, all the same, to have the whole 
of her members at command and to depend upon them all 
jointly for support, All sorts of theories, more or less contra- 
dictory, exist on the subject of the British Constitution, 
According to some writers, England has never ceased to be a 
monarchy in which the governing power, however much con- 
trolled, resides chiefly in the Crown, Others regard it as an 
aristocracy, in virtuc of the fact that of the two great bodies by 
which not only the laws of the country are made but by which, 
moreover, its policy is directed, one is exclusively aristocratic, 
and the other aristocratic in a great measure, It may also be 
fairly argued that England is a democracy, it being a principle 
of geueral acceptation that the people are “the source of all 


legitimate power,” But whichever of these theories of the 
Constitution as it ought to be, or views of the Constitution as 
it actually exists, be true, it will be admitted on all hands 
that the Crown, in our balance of powers, has an important, 
if not an all-important part assigued to it, and that this part 
has, of late years, been, we will not say neglected, but in- 
completely filled, The present year is unfortunately one in 
which it is especially desirable that the dignity of the Crown 
should be asserted as fully as possible. Not that the loyalty 
of her Majesty's subjects, in Great Britain at least, necds 
stimulating ; but it may be remembered, all the same, that 
loyalty is a fecling of love and reverence not for an abstract 
principle but for a living being. 

The two most interesting foreign topics of the moment are 
the debate on liberty, and especially liberty of the press, in 
France, in which the chief orator—who, indeed, forced the 
subject into prominence—was that veteran constitutionalist, 
M, Thicrs ; and the publication of a long and very full study 
of German affairs by the Count of Paris, The Orleanists, 
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then, are once more coming forward ; and, whatever Louis 
Philippe’s Minister and Louis Philippe’s heir may say on the 
subject of the domestic condition and foreign relations of 
France, many persons will see in their utterances nothing 
more than a bid for place and power, As English Whigs are 
Radicals when they are out of office, so the Orleanists of 
France are thorough-going Liberals when the government of 
the country is not in their hands, Nevertheless, the rule of 
Louis Philippe, with all its faults, was far from being 
de-potic; and the art and literature of France flourished 
under his reign as they have flourished under none other since 
the time of Louis XLV, 

Whenever the question of liberty of the press, and the 
extent to which that liberty should be carried, is discussed in 
France, the example of England is sure to be cited, <A very 
instructive example it is, if fairly considered, but a very 
deceptive one, if deliberately presented, for Imperial and 
despotic purposes, in a false light. Laws still exist in 
England by which all sorts of supposed offences on the part 
of the press are punishable with more or less severity. 
Reporters, by the strict letter of the law, have no right to 
take notes of Parliamentary debates; still less have news- 
paper proprietors the right of publishing them. In France, 
on the other hand, newspapers are allowed by law to print 
long, detailed accounts of the debates in the Corps Législatif. 
But it so happens that in Kngland, in spite of the 
obsolete but unrepealed law on the subject, the fullest 
possible reports of all Parliamentary proceedings are printed 
from day to day, and that every facility is given by the 
authorities of the Houses of Lords and Commons to the jour- 
nalists intrusted with the duty of preparing them ; whereas 
in France no one can venture to publish any independent 
account (however exact) of the discussions in the Senate and 
Legislative Body without drawing upon himself prompt and 
severe punishment, The Government furnishes te every 
newspaper its own story of its own debates, and the unhappy 
newspaper must accept what is given toit by authority, or say 
nothing, 

M. Thiers, then, talks of the practice in England in connec- 
tion with press matters, while the Government writers deal 
only with antiquated laws, which, as M, Thiers pointed out 
in his last great speech, are never acted upon, Of course, 
a discussion of this kind can go on for some time, 
without the least chance of either of the two ad- 
versaries being convinced, The great difference, how- 
ever, as M. Thiers observed, between the two systems is 
this—that not only in the present day, but from the beginning of 
our literary and journalistic history, the right to publish has 
always been admitted in England, conditionally, only on the 
right of the Government to punish, in accordance with the 
decision of a jury, those who have abused the privilege freely 
granted to them, “Give us liberty as in Austria” was once, 
after the first publication of the Austrian Constitution, the 
ironical cry of French Liberals, They may well ask in all 
seriousness for freedom of the press as it exists in England, 
where press offences, like other offences, are at least not 
punished until they have been proved, 


THE NEW PRUSSIAN IRONCLAD KING WILLIAM. 
THERE must, after all, be a good deal of merit in the English 
——- of building ironclads, when we find, year after year, that our 
chief private yards, whether belonging to companies or individuals, 
have always one or more of their slips occupied with armoured ships 
for foreign Governments. ‘The only countries which keep pace 
with us in the production of iron frigates for the national fleet are 
France and America, and each of their systems of arming and 
jotes differs as much from ours as they do from each other. 

used American ironclads, now sought to be got rid of, can be 
bought in America as cheap as old iron, and are worth very little 
more, France, too, with a system totally different both from the 
Americans and ours, can find no imitators either of her style of 
building or style of armouring, : 

Whatever the cause, the simple fact remains—that all Govern- 
ments, except those of France and America, no matter what their 
differences or alliances, come to England to have their iron ships 
built ; and even the two exceptions we have mentioned copy our 
improvements as far as they can in every particular, Of the t 
ee yards, such as those of Napier, at Glasgow; Laird, at 

irkenhead ; Samuda, at Blackwall; and the Millwall. Ironworks, 
there is hardly any which have not built ironclads for foreign 
Powers; while the Thames Ironworks alone, besides build- 
ing such renowned vessels as the Warrior and the Minotaur, 
have built iron frigates for the Russian, Prussian, Italian, 
Spanish, Danish, Greek, and Turkish Governments. There is 
more than the mere chance of patronage required to account 
for this, The great fame of the Warrior no doubt did much, and 
the fame of the John Brown armour-plates did more, But even 
these two causes would be insufficient to account for the almost 
universal erence shown for vessels of our construction, and we 
can only find it in the fact that by the vast majority of Powers our 
plan of building and backing is considered superior to what can be 
got anywhere else, England would hold a different position now if 

e nation were in possession of all the armoured vessels her private 

ards have sent forth to foreign Powers; but, of all the vessels ever 

t here, the grandest and most formidable is the King William, 
now just upon completion at the Thames Ironworks for the Prussian 
Government. The history of this magnificent frigate is rather 
pay About three years ago the Turkish Government wished 

an ironclad that should eclipse all other ironclads afloat, and be 
of herself a match in fair fight for almost a squadron of them, She 
was to be larger, stronger, faster, and, above all, to carry heavier 
armour and heavier armament than anything yet attempted. There 
difficult conditions Mr, Reed, with the consent of the Admiralty, 
succeeded in combining; and the vessel was begun at the Thames 
Ironworks, and rapidly pushed forward, Unfortunately, however, for 
the Turkis' iy Gea anid promises of payment kept no sortof pace 
with the work done, and, payment at last altogether failing, the fri- 
gate was left on the hands of the Thames Company to dispose of as 
they could, It was at once offered to cur Admiralty at the price 
the Sultan had agreed to give forit, But the Admiralty, while 
admitting the surpassing excellence and strength of the 
hesitated about the purchase, required time to think about it, would 
rather wait a little, and so on, The Thames Company did not 
like waiting, and offered it to the Prussian Government, which as 
instantly replied by an offer to buy it at a sum considerably higher 
than that at which it had been offered to the Admiralty. This 
tender, if we may so call it, was taken; but hardly had the con- 
tracts been signed when the Admiralty —— on the scene and 
wished to purchase the frigate without further delay, But it was 


then too late, The agreement with the Prussian Government had 
been made, and there was no retracting. Thus the strongest-plated 
armour-ship yet built passes into the hands of a foreign Power ; and 
we may possibly some day see her arrayed against our own frigates, 
Woe betide any of our veasels of the Warrior or Minotaur class 
which shall meet her! The Warrior carries 4} in, armour over half 
her length, and is meant to bear twenty-six guns—some only 
68-pounders, some 100-pounders, and four 150-pounders, The King 
William, which is as large as the Warrior, and is designed to have 
her speed, carries 8-in, armour, with a battery of twenty-six 
300-pounders, all of Krupp’s steel, all breech-loaders, and capable, 
it is said, of being fired with 75-lb. charges as often as twice in a 
minute. ‘ 

The length of this formidable craft is 365 ft., 15 ft. shorter than the 
Warrior; but her breadth is 2ft. greater, being 60 ft., against the 
Warrior's 58 ft. This gives her a greater midship section, and there- 
fore enables her to bear her ponderous armour more easily by giving 
her a greater displacement; but on the other hand, this same dis- 
placement makes it more difficult to move her through the water at 
a high speed, especially as the King William is to be of 6000 tons 
burden, and to draw at her mean draught-load no less than 26 ft. of 
water. The engines, however, will be fully equal to their work. 
They are being made by Messrs, Maudslay, and are to be of 1150- 
horse power nominal, and capable of working up to a power of 7000 
horses, With this power, and guided by the ordinary calculations, 
it is believed she will realise from thirteen to fourteen knots an hour. 
There will be no less than forty furnaces required to keep her going 
at full speed, and these will use rather more than eighty tons of coal 
a day, and her coal bunkers only hold 700 tons, In this respect she 
is certainly inferior to our Warrior class of ships, which only use 
sixty-five tons a day, and can carry 1000 tons, so that, with careful 
firing and proper husbandry of fuel, they can easily keep the sea 
under steam for twenty days, or very nearly double the time which 
the King William could remain out of harbour without coaling. 
There is nothing very peculiar in the principle of construction of this 
frigate beyond that she is built with all the improvements and modi- 
fications which our experience in armour-clads can suggest as 
desirable, Her construction is on what is called the longitudinal 
system—that is, a series of most powerful wrought-iron girders, or 
frames, laid at intervals of 7 ft. apart, and passing along her com- 
pletely from stem to stern. Between these frames the wrought-iron 
ribs are bolted, below the water-line, at intervals of 4 ft. apart; but 
above it, and behind the armour, they are bolted as close as to be 
within 2 ft, ofeach other, Within both frames and ribs comes another 
iron skin an inch thick, so as to literally make a double ship, the 
inner one being 4} ft. apart from the outer. Side passages, or wings, 
as they are called, running the whole length of the structure, con- 
tinue this double form up to the main deck, The inner side of these 
wings forms the walls of the coal-bunkers, so that even were it pos- 
sible for a shot to pass through the armoured sides of the King 
William it would still have to penetrate the iron coal-bunkers and 
ae through 8 ft. of coal before it could do any mischief to the 

ghting crew of the ship. The armour is 8in, thick amidships, 
tapering gradually downwards to a thickness of 7 in, at 7 ft. below 
the water-line, It also tapers off in the same manner towards the 
bow and stern, diminishing from 8in. to 6in., and then to 4in, 
The latter thickness, however is only used in places where it 
is almost impossible a shot could strike, such as under the 
counter or under the bows. Wherever it is probable a shot 
could strike there is never less than 6in, of armour and 
nearly always 8 in., with a powerful 10-in, teak backing and double 
iron skin. Just aft of the bowsprit and just forward of the stern 
two immense buikheads, each of 6-in, armour and 18 in, of teak, are 
continued from the lower deck up through the maindeck, and rise 
to the height of 7 ft. above the spardeck. On this spardeck these 
ponderous protections are curved into the form of slightly cemi- 
circular shields, each pierced with four portholes for cannon and 
loopholed for musketry. Within these shields are to be carried four 
300-pounders, which can be used to fire straight for and aft or as 
broadside guns. Except the men protected by these shields, the 
ship, on \poing into action, would not have a man upon her spar 
deck, hen we say that the maindeck is of iron half an inch 
thick, and the spardeck of the toughest steel half an inch thick, 
that she is to be fitted with cupola-furnaces for heating red-hot shot 
and filling shells with molten iron, and that, though only ship-rigged, 
she will carry a crew of 700 men, we have said quite enough to in- 
dicate the tremendous powers of this great ship. 

The King William could be launched atonce, if necessary, but it is 
s0 much more convenient, as well as less expensive, to complete her 
fittings while she is on the stocks that it has been decided to defer 
her launch till after the spring tides of March next, Then she will 
be removed to the Victoria Docks, and by the autumn be ready to 
make her first cruise to sea, armed and equipped from siem tostern, 
From first to last she will cost about £400,000, but in strength and 
in armament she is a fleet in herself, 


FInE-ENGINE STATIONS.—The committee of the Metropolitan Board 
having charge of the fire brigade, having obtained sites in Westminster, 
near Victoria-street, and in Marylebone (Charlotte-street, Portland-road), 
have Lego Fear nee with the erection of the necessary buildings. The 
station at Westminster is a superior building of brickwork, with orna- 
mental window bends and string 
stabling for several horses, recesses for the stowage of provender, with 
workshops for the men when employed off regular duty in the repair and 
cleaning of hose, &c. The house is completely fitted throughout, and well 
supplied with water from cisterns affixed upon the roof, the whole being 
lit with gas. There are also lavatories, bath-rooms, and every necessary 
culinary and sanitary convenience, both for the married and single men, 
The front entrance to the new le station in Marylebone is in Great 
Portiand-road, and the back entrance in Charlotte-street. There is accom- 
modation provided for three horses, two engines, and every convenience for 
the lodging of eight men, three of whom have families. 


THE PROPOSED FOREIGN CATTLE MARKET.—On Tuesday evening a 
meeting, convened by the butchers’ trade society, was held in Butchers’ 
Hall, Eastcheap, for the purpose of yp wane: Fae to oppose the establishment 
of a separate market for the sale and slaughter of forrign cattle—Mr. Healey, 
J.P., in the chair. The chairman said, although he had retired from the 
trade of a butcher for twenty years, * he was always willing to do any- 
thing for the interests of the trade, and therefore presided there that even- 
ing. Mr. Pickworth moved the first resolution, as follows :—‘ That this 
ee ee against the Metropolitan Foreign Cattle-market Bill now 
before Parliament, its object being the establishment of a separate market 
and slaughter-houses at the waterside for the sale and slaughter of foreign 
cattle imported into London, and resolves to oppose with the utmost vigour 
the said bill, and any other plan that will prevent the most free and open 
competition between home and foreign cattle and sheep.” He said the 
establishment of a foreign cattle market wonld tend to injure competition, 
and would result in a loss to the public. If the privilege of killing was 
taken away from the butchers at private slaughter-houses, a great injury 
would be done to the trade. Mr. Hopkins seconded the motion, which was 
carried. Mr. Wood moved, “ That this meeting is of opinion that the esta- 
blishment of a separate market with slaughter-houses adjoining, for the eale 
and slaughter of foreign cattle in, will be most inconvenient to the 
trade, and will decrease competition, tend to diminish the importation of 

and to increase the price of meat without being a certain safe- 
guard against the spread of rinderpest.” He said if the foreign cattle were 
slaughtered at the new cattle market, the offal, tripe, &c., which was an 
article of food largely consumed by the poor, would be completely lost, Mr. 
Gurrier, in seconding the motion, said the market could only have one 
result, ‘The butcher and the importer would not pay for the increased cost ; 
therefore, the cost would fall u the =. It would rain the retail 
butcher and conld do the wholesale butcher no good. The motion was 
carried, The chairman then read the report of a committee of salesmen 
appointed at a meeting of salesmen at the Freemasons’ Tavern, which set 
forth that the present regulation of holding one market for home and foreign 
cattle tended to equalise eget The compulsory slanghter of foreign cattle 
at the water-side or at the p cattle market would, on the contrary, 
prevent their —— into competition with the English cattle. The salu- 
tary effect on the price of meat produced by such competition would thus be 
neutralised, the velue of foreign cattle would be decreased, and the importa- 
tion would be checked. Compulsory slaughter at a port, like compulsory 
slaughter at a market, was more expensive to the butchers, hampered the 
trade, would diminish importation, and raise the price to the consumer. 
Mr. Morris said it was impossible to supply the 3,000,000 people in London 
with food without the aid of private slanghter-houses. He moved a resolu- 
tion pledging the meeting to support the committee of the butchers’ trade 
society in opposing the Foreign Oattle Market Bill, The motion was carried, 
and the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
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FRANCE. 

An interesting debate on the proposed press law has taken place 
in the Corps Législatif, the leading speakers in opposition to the 
measure being MM. Thiers, Jules Favre, and Picard; while its 
defenders include MM. Rouher, Baroche, and Pinard. M. Granier 
de Cassacnac opposed the bill becauce no further liberty of the press 
was wanted, ‘The measure has passed through the first stage, ang 
the Chamber is engaged in the details, In the course of the debate 
M. Rouher, referring to the Emperor's letter of Jan, 19, 1867, denied 
that any attempt had been made to obstruct the Liberal movemen: 
and said :—"‘ The Government has honestly accepted the work jy. 
trusted to its care, A certain amount of anxiety had been shown 
respecting the opportuneness of the bill. We have Carefully 
examined the question, and from that examination have come to tha 
firm conclusion to sustain the bill energetically. We had entered 
into an engagement, and a strong Government should never retreat 
from its engagements, We do not fear the press. We have the 
means to keep it within bounds.” M, Rouher did not believe 
modification of party feeling, but in its impotency. He s; 
“The majority ought therefore to side with the resolutions o 
Government, and not allow a division in its ranks, A new gencra- 
tion has arisen, Four millions of electors who made the First Empire 
are dead, Four millions of new electors have thrown new life into 
the nation ; they should not be stopped, but guided, 

Rumonrs of the resumption of the negotiations for a conferenco 
on the Roman question are again circulating in Paris, The chief 
points of the basis proposed for these negotiations are said to be 
the evacuation of Civita Vecchia by the French troops, the arming 
of the Papal fortifications and troops with French guns, and thc 
gas of the coast against the incursion of Garibaldians by 

rench vessels, It is even confidently stated, on good authority, 
that this basis was accepted by the Italian Government last 
Christmas Day. A contradiction of these statements, however, 
comes from Florence. Prince Napoleon, alluding to these rumours, 
is reported to have said of the Emperor :—' Wonderful man! It 
is barely a fortnight since he ceased to conspire with Italy, and 
now he conspires against her with Austria and the Pope!” 

A second number of the secret journal La République has been 
seized by the police in Paris, and anonymous letters have been re. 
ceived by the authorities warning them that if the agents of tle 
police continue their arbitrary arrests one of the principal police 
stations will be burnt down, together with its inmates, by a society 
of forty persons which has been formed for the purpose of putting 
an end to police abuses. This society has also notified its deter- 
mination to prosecute at the assizes the next policeman that ill treats 
a citizen, Great alarm prevails both at Court and in the police 
department in consequence of these announcements, La Ripul- 
lique professes to be the organ of a secret revolutionary Govern- 
ment, whose object it states to be “the liberation of France from 
the shameful yoke which has oppressed it for sixteen years.” It 
calls upon the French Republicans to avenge themselves on the 
Emperor, ‘who has fattened on Republican blood,” and urges every 
Republican, like a second Brutus, to “strike the tyrant wherever he 
may find him.” The old Republican device, “ Liberté, egalité, 
fraternité,” appears at the head of the paper, and “ Vive la Répub- 
lique ” at the end, 

ITALY. 


The marriage of Prince Humbert with Princess Margherita of 
Genoa has been arranged for April 26. General Menabrea last 
Saturday ogg announced to the Italian Parliament the approach- 
ing marriage. The announcement was received with great applause 
- both Houses, who immediately passed votes of congratulation to 

e King and the Prince and Princess. 

It begins to be asserted that King Victor Emmanuel intends 
to abdicate in favour of his son Humbert, after the marriage of the 
latter, ‘This step, it is asserted, would be very welcome to the 
French Government. 

The naval estimates for 1868 amount to 35,687,348 lire, showing a 
reduction of 1,088,580lire in the ordinary expenses, as compared 
with those of 1867 ; while the extraordinary expenses have increased 
4,089,012 lire, The committee propose a fresh reduction of 
1,028,271 lire in the ordinary expenses, These reductions would 
reduce the total amount of the estimates to 34,658,129 lire, 

The estimates of the Ministry of War for 1868 amount to 
170,215,720 lire. The committee of the Chamber proposes a reduc- 
tion of 2,264,170 lire, 

The committee nominated to consider the reorganisation of the 
National Guard has presented its report. The committee proposes 
that the National Guard should be considered as the last reserve of 
the army, to be called into active service, if required, in time of 

ce as well as of war: in time of peace it would protect public 
order should it be disturbed, in time of war it would act as a con- 
tingent in case the strength of the regular army was insufficient for 
the defence of the State. The National Guard would consist of two 
categories, one of which would never be called to serve ont of the 
commune to which it belonged. It would have to serve permanently, 
the officers would be appointed by the Government, and the arms be 
in the custody of the Government authorities, 

General La Marmora has published a letter to his electors, in 
which he draws a very gloomy picture of the present state of Italy, 
“ What,” he says, “is our real position? It would be tco long and 
painful to describe it fully, and I will therefore only say that we are 
being ruined by anarchy; that we now see despotism transferred 
from the palace to the street, favourites from the Court to the 
Chambers, and conspiracy from secret hiding-places to the Cabinet. 
. . « And what is the cause of these evils? We are attacked by 
three manias— the mania for popularity, the mania for intrigue, and 
that of finding fault.” Notwithstanding this, the General does not 
pea pond of his country. “I see,” he adds, “on all sides difficulties 
and complications which prevent other States from mixing in Italian 
affairs except at the cost of endangering the peace of Europe, We 
have many honourable and able men, and excellent elements of 
order, force, and culture; and I cannot think that we are capable 
of destroying our great work, the unity and independence of Italy, 
with our own hands.” As for the Roman question, General La 
Marmora thinks Italy should let it lie by, and thus gain time, Ile 
instances the fate of Napoleon [., of Poland, and of Austris in 150) 
to show the evil effects of an excessive persistence in striv 
a particular object. Italy should for the present, he says, be satis’ 
with regarding Rome as her rightful capital, and not seek fo make 
it her real capital. France is a true friend to Italy, and he dors vot 
doubt that Napoleon III. will aid her to complete her unity as soon 
as circumstances will permit him to do so, 


PRUSSIA. 

Count von Bismarck puts the compensation which it is propoeed 
should be given to the King of H_ nover for the loss of his ki mu 
on a distinctly commercial footing. The bill for making the com- 

nsation came before the Chamber of Deputies in Berlin last 

turday. The Count delivered a speech of some length in defence 
of it, anover, he says, brought into the kingdom great wealth, 
and therefore Prussia will be no lover by giving the ex-King a 
swingeing sum, But this is only a small part of the reason for the 
proposal of the Government, They believe that by paying King 
George liberally they will avoid a good de&l of trouble in the future. 
It is the best way, the Count argues, of dealing with Princes whom 
you have dethroned. They care not so much for the people as for 
the pelf, and if you give them the latter they cease to trouble them- 
selves about the former, Italy would gladly have dealt in a similar 
way with her ex-Dukes, only she could not afford it, Prussia, too, 
would have paid Austria for her share in the duchies ; but Austria 
would not have payment, and see what followed ! 


AUSTRIA. 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria arrived at Pesth on Wed- 
nesday evening, and were received with acclamations by the people. 
The streets of the capital were voluntarily illuminated, theit 
Majesties having declined an official reception, 
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‘A long telegram from Vienna summarises the more important 
portions of the Austrian Red Book, which has been laid before the 
delegations. It contains 158 documents, which are preceded by a 
statement of the position of the empire. Referring to German 
affairs, this statement says :—" Austria entertains, since the 
Treaty of Prague, the same peaceful and friendly sentiments 
towards Prussia and Italy as towards the other Powers. Though 
‘Austria’s loss of her position in Germany did not imply the extinc- 
tion of her sympathies towards her former Federal allies, she, never- 
theless, would not eide with Prussia in the Luxemburg difficulty, 
On the other hand, she would not attempt to profit by a war between 
France and Prussia, and the Imperial Government therefore took 
care to prevent the Emperor Napoleon and the French statesmen 
from expecting the co-operation of Austria in a conflict with 
Prussia.’ The friendliness which Italy has shown to Austria is 
subsequently acknowledged. The statement of the Red Book refer- 
ring to the Eastern question declares that international obligations 
and Austria’s friendly relations with the Sublime Porte have pre- 
vented the Imperial Government from giving any support to the 
Candian insurrection, It explains why Austria did not take part in 
the collective step taken by the Powers, and why she, on the con- 
trary, did give in her adhesion to the proposal for a commission of 
investigation into the affairs of Candia, where, it says, the work of 
pacification is making most gratifying progress, 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 


The Paris Constitutionnel publishes a letter from Bucharest stating 
that three bands of armed men, each band 450 strong, are as- 
sembled at different points of the Danubian Principalities, They 
appear to be under the command of foreign leaders, and are pre- 
paring to enter Bulgaria to eet fire to the Turkish villages and renew 
the scenes of brigandage which were suppressed last year, ‘The 
Rouman Government, having been warned of their intention, is 
preparing to disarm these bande, and to prevent by every means at 
its command an expedition which would entail upon it so heavy a 


eponsibility, 
Ty GREECE AND CANDIA. 


Advices from Athens speak of differences existing between the 
members of the Greek Cabinet. Some of the Ministers desire a dis- 
solution of the Chamber, but the King is said to fear the consequences 
of such a step. 

According to Greek accounts, published in the Athens papers, 
the Turks have been defeated in more than one engagement by the 
Candiotes. One of these engagements was at Heraclium, The 
Gretans numbered 1500 and the Turks 5009. The latter had to 
take shelter in the fortress, where, enraged at their defeat, it is 
alleged that they fell upon some prisoners whom they had taken 
and slew several of them, 

The Turkish Government has just made the following concessions 
to the Oretans :—Perpetual exemption from the charge for military 
service; from the tax on salt, and tobacco produced in the island ; 
from the impost on wine, and exemption from tithes for two years, 
After this period the tithes will be reduced to 5 per cent for two 
years, Which revenue is to be raised in the island as an indemnity 
jor the losses caused by the insurrection, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

By the Atlantic cable we have news from America to the 4th inst, 
The New York papers of that date state that Mr, Adams has re- 
signed his post as Minister of the United States to our Government, 

The bill suspending Mr. M‘Culloch’s authority to contract the 
currency has become law. Congress has passed a new bill respect- 
ing the abolition of the cotton tax, It repeals the internal tax on 
cotton immediately, and removes the duty on the importation of 
foreign cotton after Nov, 1 next, The President has given his 
assent to the bill. 

The House of Representatives has passed, by 123 votes to 45, a 
bill declaring no valid Civil Government to exist in the lately re- 
bellious States, prohibiting their recognition as valid by the National 
Executive or Judiciary, revoking all powers of removal or appoint- 
ment conferred upon the President by the Heconstruction Act, and 
conferring them upon the General of the Army, and declaring it 
unlawful for the President to employ the national army and navy to 
enforce the authority of the existing provisional State Governments, 
cr oppose the execution of the Reconstruction Act, It is reported 
that the Reconstruction Committee have agreed to report a bill to 
deprive the Supreme Court of jurisdiction over cases arising from 
the execution of the Reconstruction Act, 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
seatatives have come to the determination of introducing a biil 
declaring that naturalised citizens abroad are entitled to the same 
protection as native-born citizens, unless such protection shail have 
been forfeited by crimes against the Federal laws or against foreign 
Governments committed within their jurisdiction, or by desertion 
from actual service, or by enlistment in a foreign army or navy, or 
by adoption of a domicile beyond the limits of the United States for 
over one year. Sy this bill the President would be authorised to 
demand the release of citizens who might be detained by foreign 
Governments upon the ground of American naturalisation not 
absolving them from allegiance. 

Mr, Stanton has announced positively that he will not resign. 
The President holds no communication with him, and he does not 
attend meetings of the Cabinet. 


MEXICO. 

The New York papers publish intelligence from Vera Cruz to the 
16th, Sisal was atill closely blockaded. President Juarez had 
declared Yucatan in a state of siege. It was reported that 20,000 
muskets for the insurgents had been shipped from Havannah, 


THE BRAZILS. 

No further fighting had, according to the last advices, taken place 
between thé Brazilians and the P: ayans. A revolution had 
broken out in the province of Santa Fé, in the Argentine Con- 
federation, and the insurgents, who had declared for Urquiza, had 
t.ken the town of Rosario, 

INDIA. 


On Dee, 29 an encounter took place between our troops and a 
band of Wagheer insurgents, In repulsing them Captains Hebbert 
and La Tonche were killed, and Major Reynolds was severely 
wounded, No others were killed on our side. 

Sir George Yule has resigned his seat at the Governor-General’s 
Council, Sir William Muir has been appointed his successor, and 
Sir Richard Temple will officiate as Foreign Secretary. 


THE POLICE have arrested three men—a shoemaker, a begingecars pt and 
® hawker—and a woman for the murder of Miss Melbourne in Birm: ingham. 
he shoemaker made a desperate resistance, The prisoners weré * ‘ined 
at the Birmingham Police Court and remanded till Tuesday next. rth 
tan was arrested at Bristol on Tuesday. 
Tie IRtsH CHURCH.—The Protestant Defence Association met {n the 
otundo, in Dublin, on Wednesday—the Earl of Bandon in the chair, The 
wrquis of Downshire moved the first resolution, “ Loyalty to the Throne ; ”” 
rd Erne the second, in favour of the legislative union of England and 
land ; Lord Oranmore the third, on Irish Protestantism’s wealth, posi- 
n, intelligence, and loyalty, its right to protection, and the wrong of 
“caling with it as if Ireland were a separate country. The other resolu- 
‘ions were against disendowment, the control of education by the Catholic 
clergy, and in favour of combined action, a petition to the Queen, and other 
)icasant things, 
; \N OLD HERO,—Last Saturday, at the enggestion and recommendation of 
\\itoiral Schomberg, Queen’s Harbour Master, Holyhead, the Liverpool 
Shipwreck and Humane Society presented a first-class silver medal, together 
with a splendidly illumined written testimony on parchment, beautifally 
framed, to Mr, William Rowlands, aged seventy-six, coxswain of the Holy- 
head life-boat (the Princess of Wales, given to the National Life-boat Insti- 
tution by Mr, Leather, Liverpool), who by his heroic actions has been the 
means, during the past half century, of saving 250 lives. The presentation 
Was immediately suggested on the occasion of the recent noble services of 


C oxswain William Rowlands and his crew in saving thirty-three lives from 
the Lidia Williams, of Liverpool, and the Bayadere, a French barque, which 
foundered at Holyhead on Dec. 1 last. The presentation was made by the 
Hon. W. 0, Stanley, M.P., in the presence of Admiral Schomberg ; the Rev. 
T. Briscoe, Incumbent of Holyhead ; Captain Caval, R.N. ; J. Provis, Esq. ; 
“he Hon, Mrs, Stanley, Mrs, Schomberg, the Misses Schomberg, &c, 
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THE COUNT OF PARIS ON THE STATE OF 
GERMANY, 


A Lerrstc journal publishes by authority a letter from the Count 
of Paris on the state of Germany, dated the 20th of last July, This 
shod sets forth the impressions made upon the Count by a visit to 

rmany, The unity of Germany under the supremacy of Prussia is 
assumed to be an irrevocable fact. Proceeding to consider whether 
Prussia will be merged in Germany or Germany in Prussia, the 
Count distinguishes between the Government, with its marked pre- 
dilection for formality, despotism, and Cesarism; and the Prussian 
people, the first in Europe in point of intellectual culture, industrious, 
steady, and pervaded with a spirit of association, A Germany in 
which Prussia has been merged is a prospect which France ought cor- 
dially to accept, and prefer to the division of Germany between Austria 
and Prussia; but a Prussia in which Germany has been merged would 
be Cwsarism established in Central Europe. Reviewing Count 
Bismarck’s career with no little acuteneas, enlarging on his audacity, 
and the weakness of the Liberals, and tracing the details of his 
policy, the Count glances at the jealousy in the petty States towards 
the Prussian army, and then proceeds to allude to the public feel- 
ing in the southern States, where it runs in the opposite direction, 
The south is commercially perfectly unable to dissever itself from 
the north, and is even more dependent upon it in its intellectual 
life. gt fea combines to cause the south to long for re- 
union with the north; and, rather than remain in its present 
situation, it would prefer to accept Prussian supremacy without 
delay and at any sacrifice, The injudicious demand of a 
correction of the frontier put by France to Prussia in 1866 
has sufficed to prove to the Governments of the southern States how 
very much they need the protection of the latter Power, and they 
have accordingly hastened to place the whole of their military 
force at its disposal. The North German Parliament, at no very 
distant time, will include the representatives of all Germany 
Pog | its members; and though Prussia would like to put off the 
day of this supreme consummation, from the French point of view 
speedy accomplishment of such complete unity is to be desired, for 
Prussia would then encumber herself with an opposition strong 
enough to counterbalance her predominance in German affairs. 
For the German opposition to be able to organise itself and make 
head against the absorption policy of Prussia it is necessary that 
no war should break out, In Germany the prospect of war is 
odious to the people, but they are none the less jealous of foreign 
interference, The idea of recovering Alsace or Lorraine, or 
annexing Holland, the Germans have never regarded as anything 
more serious than a wild fancy hatched in the brain of some pro- 
fessor of history; but they, too, have their Monroe doctrine, 
“Germany for the Germans,” and whoever would attempt to 
violate this axiom by the appropriation of a slip of that Jand whose 
entire soil forms their great Fatherland, or even by meddling with 
their internal concerns, might be assured that he would cause them 
all to unite and turn against him. This is a fact which it would be 
useless and absurd to conceal from oneself. Hence the national 
sensitiveness, which may be taken advantage of by the Prussian 
Government at any moment, should it wish for a rupture. 
It is the conviction of the German mind that the Emperor 
is determined to make war, and that he is only waiting for 
a favourable opportunity, The Germans see in the words 
of M, Thiers and in the articles of the Government 
press unconditional opposition to their unity movement and warlike 
hankerings onthe part of the French people. Though they have no 
wish to provoke war, they are by no means in a conciliatory mood, 
and will not eschew it, Though disclaiming it, they yet hold war 
to be a necessary evil under the circumstances, and, once in it, will 
carry it on with a will, eo as to have done with it all the sooner. 
Germany does not incite Count Bismarck to war, and will even 
thank him for obviating it ; but it will supply him with the means, 
But though war is possible, the Count does not consider it at all 
inevitable or even probable. Its first result would be to effect the re- 
union of north and south to the advantage of Prussia alone, The letter 
concludes as follows :—“ What was possible a year ago, what France 
might have wished for then, what to our neighbours might have been 
acceptable then, is to-day irremediably lost. German unity, having 
been long in course of preparation, has not only been established, but 
established by force of arms, Foreign complications or domestic 
events may accelerate or retard matters. A war may break out and 
sweep away all resistance yet opposed to the Prussian system. A 
revolutionary hurricane may arise, and the King of Prussia, havin 
successively turned al! parties to account without inspiring any wit! 
confidence in him, may some day realise the fact that he will rise 
highest when restoring with his own hands the natural supports of 
his throne. But, should a prolonged calm succeed the storm of 
Sadowa, it may be foreseen even now that the liberal ideas 
will revive during the progress of internal reorganisation, that 
their oid defenders wili rally, attract others, and strive against 
the growing predominance of Ce:zarism in Central Europe, If the 
aura popularis be favourable, Count Bismarck himself may some 
day be numbered among the most devoted champions of the liberal 
ideas, However that may be, the events of an uncertain future can- 
not be foretold to-day ; but we have never belonged to those blind 
admirers of success who only strive to foresee it in order to prostrate 
themselves before it. Should we not, in view of the grave revolution 
now going on in Germany, confine ourselves to an equitable scrutiny 
of present events, without losing time in gt eon future con- 
tingencies or regretting an irrevocable past ? Perhaps we may here- 
after even be able to see where we should bestow our sympathies, as 
Frenchmen, as Liberals, and, I should like to add, as sincere friends 
of Germany.” 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION FOR SCOTLAND.—A meeting, called 
by the Lord Provost, of the inhabitants of Edinburgh and others interested 
in securing adequate representation for Scotland in the House of Commons, 
was held in the Mnsic Hall on Monday night. The meeting was largely 
attended. The first resolution, which affirmed that the share of repre- 
sentation assigned to Scotland, in proportion to other divisions of the 
kingdom, whether viewed with reference to their respective population or 
their contributions to the imperial revenue, is much too small, was 
proposed by Mr, D. M‘Laren, M.P. Other resolutions in support of the 
object of the meeting and demanding fifteen additional members for 
Scotland were also passed, and the Lord Provost was authorised to sign on 
behalf of the meeting a petition embodying the resolutions. It was also 
resolved that copies of the resolutions should be sent to the counties and 
burghs in Scotland for support. 


THe METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. — The directors of the Metropolitan 
Railway Company have issued a circular to the shareholders in which they 
state that Vice-Chancellor Wood has, contrary to their expectations, enter- 
tained to some extent the application of Mr. Bloxam ; that the effect of the 
judgment is to direct that the earnings of the line from Paddington to 
Moorgate-street for the past half year shall provide not only for the charges 
of the management of that railway and the interest of the money borrowed 
and expended thereon, but also for the charges incurred for the management 
of, and for the payment of the interest on the money borrowed for and 
expended on, the railways in the course of construction which are now 
unfinished, and therefore, wholly unremunerative. The directors had con- 
sidered, and in that view they were supported by the shareholders at several 
general meetings of the com y: that it was reasonable and right that the 
new railways should bear, iu those respects, their own charges. Certain 
it is that if those railways had been promoted, as they well might 
have been, by other parties, those charges must have been paid 
out of the moneys raised for their construction. The mere accident 
of a new line being tacked on to a railway in work ought not, as it seems 
to the directors, to afford und for altering that condition, or for 
saddling the revenue of the exiting line with charges caused solely by and 
due to the new lines, This, they state, is consistent with the opinion and 
practice of those most conversant with matters of this description. Under 
these circumstances, and the advice of counsel, the directors propose to seek 
the judgment of these points of another tribunal. While, however, the 
order of the Vice-Chancellor is in force, it will! be the duty of the company 
to submit thereto, and to make the reserve from the traffic receipts meet all 
the expenses of management, and the interest on the whele amount of 
borrowed money, as well for the existing lines as for the extensions. After 
making this provision, there will yet remain a clear available balance 
which will admit of a dividend at the rate of 54 per centon the consolidated 
stock. The directors will consequently propose that an interim dividend at 
that rate be declared and paid on that stock, leaving in abeyance the 


remainder of the net profits as certified by the auditors to await the result | 


of the appeal, 


THE GALE OF LAST SATURDAY. 


Tue gale of Saturday last appears to have been more destructive 
in London and the suburbs than any which has occurred for many 
years. On the Thames the damage done to shipping has been great, 
and several persons in charge of the river craft have perished, Some 
reports give the number drowned at from sixteen to eighteen. 
The district of Bow seems to have suffered severely. At the dye- 
works of Messrs. Farnan and Sons, Old Ford, a shaft feil, shortly 
after one o’clock on Saturday afternoon, upon the roof of one of the 
workshops, causing the death of three women and injuring several 
others, The upper portion of the shaft fell straight through the 
roof, the brickwork scattering in the room beneath, in which a 
great many women were working, and carrying away the floor 
and part of the walls. Women, roofing, and flooring were all 
heaped together upon the basement ; and when assistance was pro- 
cured, and the rubbish and bricks were partially cleared away, the 
dead body of Isabella M Cormack, a married woman, aged forty- 
four years, was drawn out from under a rafter in a fearfully 
mutilated state, Next was discovered, underneath the débris, 
Elizabeth Thompson, aged forty years, a married woman, living at 
9, Summer-street, Bow. Both her legs were fractured, and severe 
contusions were upon almost every part of her body. She was still 
alive, and was at once conveyed to the London Hospital, but 
she expired five minutes after her arrival there, At the eastern part 
of the basement the body of Grace Drenning, aged thirty-eight, 
married, and living at 11, Spring-street, Bow, was found covered 
with bricks and rubbish. Mrs, Drenning, who was dead, was sister 
to Mrs, M'Cormack, who also lost her life by this melancholy 
accident, The other sufferers who were at work in the room when 
the shaft fell were Elizabeth l'urnace, aged seventy ; Mary Furnace, 
forty ; Elizabeth Turner, seventy-eight ; Elizabeth Field, seventy ; 
and Mary Marshall, aged seventy-four years. In Shadwell the 
sama of a house, in which a family named Munford lived, was 

lown down. John Munford and his children—John, aged twelve 
years, and Eliza, aged nine months—were sitting in a room up stairs 
at the time. Munford jumped out of a window and injured his 
back, and his son, who at the time was carrying his little sister, 
received several contusions from the bricks. The infant was much 
cut about the head. Munford was attended as an out-patient at the 
London Hospital, and the children remain in at present. In the 
City, at No, 1, Prince’s-place, Coleman-street, an immense stack of 
chimneys, the brickwork of which weighed nine tons, was blown 
down, It fell on the roof almost in a mass and brought down two 
thirds of it into the upper rooms of the house, In these rooms 
were three children—Thomas William Myal, aged nine; Lucy 
Elizabeth, his sister; and Emily Banke, a girl of fourteen, 
who was engaged minding the baby. The baby was 
killed on the spot. Some of the rafters, falling so as to form 
a sort of penthouse from the mantelshelf to the flooring right over 
the girl Banks, saved her life, but she was injured, though not 
seriously, by being struck with portions of bricks and tiles, The 
boy escaped unhurt, A block of brickwork weighing half a ton fell 
within four inches of the little girl’s head. ‘The Strand did not 
escape the ravages of the gale, for several sheets of glass in the 
Charing-crors terminus were demolished, and it was with no little 
difficulty that cabscould be brought with passengers to the entrance 
gates, One of the cabs was blown over and the driver pitched head 
foremost into the road, but he escaped with slight injury ; the pas- 
sengers, however, were not quite so fortunate, as they were much 
shaken, and one gentleman received a compound fracture of the left 
collar-bone. Among the other damage occasioned by the gale a 
large new building at Mr. Spurgeon’s Orphanage, Stockwell, built 
by voluntary subscriptions, and which had cost £600, was totally 
demolished, the materials alone remaining. In the Home Park at 
Windsor a large tree was blown across the South-Western Railway 
when a train was due, and the train was only pulled up just before 
it reached the obstruction, The telegraph ts and wires were 
blown down, and messages had to be forwarded over the point of 
interruption by train, 

During the height of the gale of Saturday in Dublin, a policeman, 
walking on his beat in Grafton-street, was thrown down by a por- 
tion of a stack of chimneys blown down upon the pathway, and on 
being conveyed to the hospital was found to have been so seriously 
injured that his recovery is doubtful. 

A train on the Cambrian Railway fel! into the Severn last Satur- 
day morning through the giving way of a bridge at a place called 
Osersws. There were no passengers except drovers, and these 
escaped, but the engine-driver and stoker were drowned, It was a 
mail-train, but the mails were not injured, and after some delay 
were forwarded to their destination. 

The gale was most violent in its effects in the English Channel, 
and has been attended with very serious disasters to shipping, the 
full amount of which cannot be ascertained. This gale was con- 
siderably more violent than that a fortnight previously, and has 
been much more disastrous in its effects in the neighbourhood of the 
Channel Islands, 


LorD HOBART is going out to Constantinople as resident director of the 
Otteman Bank, at a salary of £3000 a year. 

FUNERAL OF MR. OHARLES KEAN.—The Hampshire papers give long 
accounts of the burial of the late Mr. Charles Kean, on Thursday week, 
Intimate friends of the deseased attended from a distance as mourners, 
Among them were the Portsmouth dramatic corps and Mrs. Barnett, the 
aged widow of the manager of the Chichester theatre in which Charles 
Kean played on his nineteenth birthday, The deceased annually distributed 
alms to the poor of Catherington parish, where he buried his mother, and 
by the side of whom his body was laid. The inscription on his mother’s 
tomb is as follows :—“‘ To the memory of Mary, relict of the late Edmund 
Kean (native of Waterford), who departed this life March 30, 1849, in or 
about the seventieth year of her age. ‘Angels sing theeto thy rest.’ 
This tomb was erected by her affectionate son, Charles John Kean,” 


MR. SPURGEON’S SCHOOLS AND ALMSHOUSES. 
In one of the vestries at the Metropolitan Tabernacle a very 
ty little water-colour drawing is shown of the meeting-house at 
Winslow in which Benjamin Keach, during the “ troublous times” 
for Nonconformity in the reign of Charles Il., ministered to a few 


and despised were gathered er to listen to those consola- 
tions which they greatly n . Founded and, as it were, 
rooted in trouble, it is not that the Church 


for over fifty years, 
Dr. Rippon for a similar period, and maey others less known; and 
. Spurgeon—the Chi 


inmates to attend; and the trustees propose, as soon as possible, to 
establish day and Sunday schools in the rooms provided for that pur- 
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. The buildings are on free- 
old ground, the cost of which 
and the edifices is nearly 
covered by the sale of the old 
building at New Park-street, the 
trustees making themselves re- 
sponsible for any deficiency, 

The almshouses were founded 
by Dr. Rippon in 1832, and 
placed in trust for six poor old 
women, members of the Church. 
The present almshouses will 
accommodate twelve persons, 

Several sums of money were 
left to Dr. Rippon and placed in 
trust for the benefit and support 
of the six aged inmates, and also 
for keeping the houses in repair. 
Doubtless Mr. Spurgeon will 
meet with liberal friends who 
will assist him in raising a sum 
sufficient to place the additional 
number of inmates on the same 
footing. 


INDOOR CRICKET. 
SKATING-SALUONS, in which 
the pastime whilom special 
to frosty weather can now be 
yursued at all seasons in well- 
lighted, well-warmed, and well- 
ventilated halis, have now be- 
come established institutions ; 
but indoor cricket is as yet a 
novelty. Sothe cricketing world 
will learn with pleasure that a 
means has been provided by 
which they will be enabled to 
enjoy their favourite sport “all 
the year round,” and shorn of 
but little of its al fresco attrac- 
tion. Indoor cricket has been 
commenced in the largest of the 
swimming-basinsof the Lambeth 
Baths, in Westminster - road, 
under the auspices of Mr. W. 
Mortlock, the well-known Surrey 
long stop, and bids fair to suc- 
with the lovers of the game 
and with the public generally, 
“ Phe Surrey Cricketing Saloon” 
occupies a space of 139!t.in length ; ; 
by 50 ft, in width, so that ample room is afforded for batting and 
bowling practice, The foundation of the huge bath is of Portland 
cement, and, when covered with a very fine sawdust, affords an 
excellent bowling surface, which, being free from the irregularities 
of the turf, never causes the ball unduly to rise or jerk. To guard 
against the possibility of accident, a stout netting, made in New- 
castle, on the pattern of the trawling-nets, completely separates the 
layers from the audience. Professional bowlers are engaged ; bata, 
pads, and gloves are provided ; and those who practise express 
themselves altogether satistied, The temporary conversion of this 
gigantic bath for the p’ ze of the “national game of cricket” 
causes no interruption to the ordinary autumn and winter bathing ; 
and batters and bowlers can have a bath after their exercise, 
Among the patrons of the new establishment are Mr, J. C, 
Greyory and Mr. C. Absolon, Mr, Gregory is the cricketer who in 
1867 played for eighteen different clubs, who batted in seventy-seven 
matches, who played 106 innings, who was forty-eight times caught ou 
who was thirty-five times bowled out, who was eight times stumpe 
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out, seven times not out, twice run out, twice 1 b w, who once hit his 
wicket, was thrice out we don’t know how, and who altogether 
scored 2259 runs last season, including innings of 135 runs, 83, 75, 
69, 65 not out, 63, 63, 62, 61 not out, 61, and a host of smaller scores 
gradually descending to the uncoveted 0, which cipher, by-the-by, 
is only five times appended to Mr. G.’s name, We know that all 
this has been done in matches many of them a long way from the 
A i class; yet it is an astonishingly busy season’s hitting; and it 
must be borne in mind that a great portion of these innings have 
been played on grounds not like bowling-greens, Mr, Gregory has 
been described by a judge of the game as “a dashing and severe 
hitter, particularly with the on and off drive; a most resolnte 
batsman and a rare upsetier of maiden overs.” His fielding 
is smart and effective; and, aithough a bit of “a terror” to 
some clubs, he is a popular cricketer on all the metropolitan 
and suburban grounds he plays on, Mr, Absolon is 
earnest devotee and liberal supporter of the 
cricketer, and a popular man go where he will, 
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and Gregory are rarely apar 
on cricket-grounds, Mr, A,’s 
“blocking” in 1867 did not 
come up to that of ‘66 (a 
damaged leg in the early part of 
the season mainly accounted for 
that); still, he has scored and 
averaged well, indeed, for an 
“old-’un ;” but Mr. Absolon's 
bowling has been very hard to 
beat. It is funny work that 
bowling—-what a well-known 
umpire once defined as “eccen- 
tric, being composed of slows, 
expressers, jumpers, and 
yorkera ;”? be that as it may, 
Mr. Absolon’s command of the 
ball, great experience, and ex. 
cellent judgment of the weak 
points of batsmen make his 
bowling very destructive at 
times; thus, in the match 
“ London v. Wallingford” he had 
twenty wickets, in another 
match he had fifteen wickets, in 
five other matches he had four- 
teen wickets in each, in two more 
matches he had thirteen in each : 
and altogether last season 373 
wickets fell to his “ eccentrics,” 


CHILDREN’S SOup.- 
KITCHEN IN PARIS. 

Even now that the snow has 
melted away and the great 
blocks of ice have disappeared 
in the Seine, the distress 
among the poor of Paris 
continues, The children of the 
working classes especially are 
suffering terribly from the want 
of sufficient food, and it ia 
necessary to keep up the cha- 
ritable distributions of the soup- 
kitchens and other benevolent 
establishments to enable them 
to keep life and soul together, 
Only a week or two ago we 
ublished an Engraving of the 
itchen for the relief of the poor 
opened in the name and with the 
support of the Prince Imperial— 
a place where the lower classes, including hawkers, workpeople, and 
street labourers, may go and get a wholesome meal of hot soup, meat, 
and bread for a fewsous, Our Illustration this week represents the 
children’s kitchen in the Faubourg St. Antoine, that ancient quarter 
of Paris, the name of which is historical, and where revointions 
have so often commenced. Her Majesty the Empress, forward 
always in works of charity, bas here taken the famishing little ones 
under her especial charge, and herself assists in the distribution of 
the savoury meals, for which of course no charge is made, It is a 
very pretty sight, this great room in the Maison Eugéne Napoléon— 
the wistful little girls on the right, and the half-frozen, half-famished 
gamins on the left, waiting, with eager looks, for the porringers of 
soup, and watching, with wide, open, wondering eyes, the gracious 
lady, who to them represents, perhaps, an archangel or some other 
great and beneficent power charged with a direct mission from Pro- 


an | vidence ; while the Sisters ef Mercy who wait upon them are already 
‘ame, a good | familiar as the messengers of Heaven sent to fill little empty 
essra, Absolon ' stomachs and thaw froze: fingers with pannikins of soup. 
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THE ART OF HOUSEKEEPING. 

A LETTER appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette a few days 
ago, which seems to indicate that “technical education” is 
7 much wanted among other orders of society besides our manu- 
facturing artisans, The writer of the letter in question was 
a lady who “pays her bills weekly ;” and she, being in 
delicate health, complains that her life is made miserable 
and her days are being shortened by the continual worry to 
which she is subjected on the score of housekeeping 
expenses, Her husband never gives her a cheque without 
objecting to the amount demanded, and wishing to know “ what 
becomes of it all,’ The cook, on the other hand, either can- 
not or will not help the unhappy lady to find out “how the 
money goes;” and so the fair correspondent of our con- 
temporary has no resource—being apparently innocent of all 
knowledge of the art of housekeeping herself—save writing 
to the papers and appealing to “other ladies” for aid, She 
has two objects in view—first, to ascertain whether she is 
being cheated by her tradesmen—and perhaps by “cook ;” 
and, second, to ascertain whether a good case may not be got up 
in defence of the bills, and so enable her to snub her husband 
when he complains of their amount. 

; In order to furnish data for judgment, the perplexed house- 
' keeper gives the amount of her several tradesmen’s accounts, 

which reach an aggregate sum of eighteen guincas weekly, THis 

statement, however, is prefaced by the important pieces of 

information that “ we are three in family, with nine servants,” 
"i and that, though no grand entertainments are given, a few 
friends occasionally drop in to dinner, Well, eighteen guineas 
seems a large sum to expend in the maintenance of one 
private family for a week, But mark this: “We are three 
in family, with nine servants.” With that statement before 
us, it seems unnecessary to inquire much further for a 
solution of the mystery. Nine servants to attend upon three 
persons, or three to each individual! After that bit of extra- 
vagance, all the rest issimpleenongh, Dividing the eighteen 
guineas of household bills by twelve, we find that the cost of 
feeding each person in the establishment is one guinea and a 
half per week, without counting anything for the friends who 
drop in occasionally for dinner. Not an extraordinarily large 
allowance that, surely, in a family where three servants are 
deemed necessary to each of its members, But did it never 
oceur to the mind of this distressed lady-housekeeper that 
servants who cost £1 Ils. 6d, per week each for food 
alone are rather expensive articles, and that her first 
step in household reform should be to dispense with at 
least half the number she keeps? It is no wonder that the 
substance of this lady’s husband is being eaten up, or that he 
grumbles thereat, while such a host of half-idle and luxurious 
“ Jeameses” and “ Mary-Hanns” continue on the premises, 
And when we add to this that the mistress of the house 
evidently knows nothing whatever of housekeeping or the 
price of commodities, and that she does not attend to giving 
of orders and checking of bills herself, but leaves every- 
thing to “cook,” the marvel is, not that money is wasted, but 
that the waste is not greater still, 

Now, we maintain that this lady, and every other lady of 
her class, should make lLerself acquainted with the art of 
housekeeping before she undertakes the management of an 
establishment of her own, In other words, ladies, of whatever 
rank, should receive a “ technical education,” such as will fit 
them for the discharge of the home duties of the station in 
: life in which they move, The whole science of household 
‘ management should form a prominent element in their early 
i training, They ought to be taught how many servants are 


needed in a family, in proportion to its numbers ; what ought 
to be the average cost of feeding each member of the 
family (servants included); to acquaint themselves with 
the current price of commodities ; and to make it a habit 
to personally give their orders for goods, and to check 
the tradesmen’s bills, That is the sort of technical 
instruction all young ladies—future wives and mistresses— 


H ought to receive. We do not object to a _reason- 
: able measnre of attention being paid to more elegant accom- 
plishments, Music, drawing, dancing, and so on, are all 
' very well in their way, and for a lady are in a certain degree 


indispensable, But the wti/e should be studied as well as the 
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dulce, If it were, ladies would be delivered from the hands 


of extortionate tradesmen and wasteful servants; they 
would not require to complain, either in the newspapers or 
otherwise, of lectures from their husbands and squabbles 
with their cooks, As it is, and considering the sort of train- 
ing young ladies undergo, we do not wonder at waste, extra- 
vagance, and bankruptcy; or that most ladies, as the corre- 
spondent of our contemporary tells us is the case, “do not 
like to speak of these things”—that is, they are disinclined 
to exhibit the skeletons in their cupboards, and to proclaim 
their own ignorance and incapacity, 

And the mischief does not end with the mistresses and their 
husbands and families, It infects the servant order also, Of 
the nine servants kept by the lady on whose letter we have 
been commenting, a large proportion— probably two thirds— 
must, we should think, be females, and, of course, most if not 
all of them will be looking forward to marriage and to being 
housckeepers themselves, And what sort of training are they 
now receiving for their future duties under their pre- 
sent mistress? Their time cannot be half occupied 
with their work; therefore they will contract idle and 
lazy habits, They must be pampered and overfed ; 
therefore they will be luxurious and extravagant 
in their tastes, They see no skill or judgment displayed in 
the laying out of money; therefore they will acquire none. 
Now, as these servants cannot expect to marry millionaires ; 
as, in fact, they must become the wives of men of compara- 
tively if not positively very limited means, we may easily 
guess what degree of comfort and prosperity will attend them 
in the married state, Women so trained will, as they say in 
the north, make excellent poor men’s wives, for if they find 
them poor, they will assuredly keep them so, Verily, others 
besides manufacturing artisans would be the better for some 
wholesome “ technical education,” 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES are on a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Manchester at Kimbolton Castle. 

THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA has given orders to the Ministry of Marine 
at Vienna to make all the necessary preparations for an expedition to 
Eastern Asia. This expedition, which is entirely carried out at the expense 
of the State, is to be under the command of Admiral Tegethoff. 

MR. GLADSTONE, M.P., is preparing, and has in a forward state for pub- 
lication, 2 work on Greece and Phcenicia, 

Mr. A. S. FINLAY, M.P. for Argyleshire, has issued an address an- 
nouncing his intention of resigning his seat. The Marquis of Lorne is 
announced as the Liberal candidate, 

Dr. DEANE, Q.C., has been appointed Admiralty Advocate in the place 
of Sir Travers Twiss, who resigned on being appointed Queen’s Advocate, 

Sir Roundell Palmer has declined the lord justiceship of Chancery 
appeals which had been offered him by the Government, 

THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY'S annual spring cattle show will commence 
on April 21 next, and the report has got abroad in Dublin that the Prince of 
Wales is likely to be present at it, and also to visit the great April race of 
Punchestown. 

RONGE, the celebrated German preacher, has been cited before the exa- 
ae magistrates of Frankfort, on a charge of libel against the Order of 

esnits. 

Tu PASSENGER-CARS on the Boston and Albany Railway, U.S., are 
— by steam. The steam-pipes run under the seats and effectually warm 

e care. 

T. CHALLONER, the jockey, has purchased the Ashgill estate and ipalning 
establishment, so long in the occupation of the late John Osborne, his 
father-in-law, to whom he was articled, 

A DONATION of £1000, for the purpose of founding a medical scholarship 
in the University of Edinburgh, has been made by Miss Ettles, of 
Inverness, 

TUE MASONIC BROTHERHOOD OF PHILADELPHIA are about to build a 
granite structure 250 ft. long by 150 ft. wide, with a tower 300 ft. in height, 
It will cout nearly 1,000,000 dols, 

MR. THOMAS LANDSEER, Mr. George D. Leslie, and Mr. William Q. 
Orchardson have been elected Associates of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Landseer, himself the son of a late associate engraver and the brother of two 
living Academicians, has been elected in the place of Mr. George T. Doo, 
a of the first line engravers of the Unglish school, who recently 
retired. 

Tue Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT AT WASHINGTON has in its dead- 
letter office more than 10,000 photographs of Union soldiers, which accumu- 
lated during the war. 

AN OLD HEN, in Australia, assists the mother of a litter of 
the care of her offspring, and at times sits over them as 
brood of chickens, 

THE First List OF SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Cumberland memorial te 
the late Earl of Carlisle, K.G., amounts to nearly £500, It is understood 
that a monument on the top of Brampton Moat is the shape which the 
memorial is likely to take. 

M. AUBER the other day attained his eighty-seventh year. General 
Mellinet, to do honour to the celebrated marr, brought the band of the 
National Guard to give him an aubade, the veteran musician came 
down and warmly thanked the General. The pieces Pt were the over- 
_ of “‘La Muette” and a march composed by M. Auber when only 

‘ourteen, 

Mr, STANSFELD, M.P., delivered a lecture, in St. James’s Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, on ‘The Political Future of the Working Classes.” Mr, 
Stansfeld’s lecture was thoroughly interesting. Among other suggestions 
which he made was one that the working clazses should send members of 
their own order into Parliament. The lecture was one of a series given 
under the auspices of the Reform League. 

A NUMBER OF CLERGYMEN connected with the Church of England 
Temperance Reformation Society waited upon Mr. Hardy, at the Home 
Office, last Saturday, to urge the abolition of the Beer Act of 1830. Mr, 
Hardy, while very complimentary to his visitors, told them plainly that an 
expiring Parliament was not likely to take up the question, 

Tue Post OF FINANCIAL MEMBER OF COUNCIL IN INDIA is to be 
offered to Sir R. Temple, lately Commissioner of the Central Provinces, and 
now resident at Nyderabad. Sir Richard Temple has filled various important 
posts in the Civil Service of India, and has earned @ high reputation. He 
was also selected by the late Mr. Wilson as his assistant in the Financial 
Department, and then rendered very great services, 

ROBERT DAVIES, an oil-refiner, was stabbed by George Newey, a lad 
of eighteen, at Aston, last Saturday night, during a drunken squabble. 
The surgeon who was called to see Davies found stabs in both thighs, in the 
arm, and in the stomach. Death took place soon after the infliction of the 
injuries. In the road near where Newey was arrested a knife or dagger, 
with a blade about three inches long, was found, and in Newey’s possession 
a sheath that fitted it was discovered. 

A GARDENER, in trenching some meadow land at Highgate, Middlesex, 
a few days since, found a vase containing nearly 7000 silver coins, consisting 
of silver pennies (London, York, Middlesex, Bristol, and Canterbury), groats 
and half-groats, halfpennies, &c. (Irish and Scotch, Venetian and foreign, 
Teutonic); and two gold coins of Edward III. ; also an amber rosary. 2 
coins have been partially arranged by Mr. Vaux, of the British Museum. 

Five MEMBERS of a German family named Stang, in Chicago, the head 
of which is reported to be one of the wealthiest Germans in the city, have 
been poisened, though not fatally. A young daughter of the family, aged 
sixteen, was arrested as the poisoner on the statement of one of the children 
that she put the poison into the coffee, The young prisoner charges her 
mother with the deed, and states that her parents were so avaricious and 
grasping that they ill-treated her when she did not earn sufficient money to 
suit them, 

ON THE Bopy OF A YOUNG MAN taken out of the Seine the other day was 
found a paper with the following words :—‘t Nobody is to be accused of my 
death. The accompanying papers will establish my identity. I am an 
orphan, and have no parent on earth. Young, and in command of a mode- 
rate fortune, I had the weakness to dissipate it in the pleasures of 
debauchery, To-day, without resources, but habituated to a life of luxury 
and idleness, I am capable of nothing but to kill myself, And I do so,” 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBs. 


Tuat the Established Church of Ireland is a nuisance which my; 
be got rid of or greatly abated, every liberal politician now helioyes, 
This is the thing which ought to be done; but how it is to be doy 
is a question which very few people have thought about. It is yor 
easy to say, offhand, that we ought to do so and so; but to do it is 
quite another affair. I have never met with a man yet who cou)i 
tell me how to dothis. Mr. Bright has, however, propounded 
plan, which is shortly this. He estimates the property of the Chure) 
at £13,000,000, This, preserving all life interests, he would have 
the State take to itself; and out of it distribute some £3,(\\) On, 
pro rata, between the Catholics, the Protestant Episcopalians, aij 
the Presbyterians, What he would do with the balance je 
has not told us; nor, indeed, is it worth while at present to 
consider. The uext proposal is that these three churches are ty 
be absolutely free from the control of the State; free though en. 
dowed churches, like the Presbyterian Church in Ireland as it now 
is, This is Mr. Bright’s plan; and the first thing that strikes tie is 
that this endowment of these three churches is proposed by a 
member of a sect which has always protested against all religions 
endowments, State or otherwise, I shall be curious to sce what 
the Soc‘ety of Friends and the Anti-State Church Society will say 
to this plan. No doubt a good many of the more impracticable cf 
the Dissenters will at once lift up a howl against Bright as a de- 
serter of his principles. He himeelf seems to expect something of 
the sort. But when due time shall have been given for reflection 
upon this plan, I suspect, or rather hope, that it will at lest te 
deemed worth pondering. It is certainly at first sight extraordinary 
that such a scheme should be propounded by a “ Friend.” But, 
then, we must remember that Bright is a statesman of great ex).- 
rience, and he knows that no statesman can hope to carry out his 
theories at once, and that to attempt the impossible is aly 
foolish conduct, whether the attempt be made by statesmen or t 
Government, by a country, or by private individuals in the mun 
ment of their own affairs, The 7imes, of course, promptly sueers at 
this plan, and misrepresents it, It tells us that this echeme of an 
independent endowed church is exactly what ardent Tories want, 
But this is not true. What Archdeacon Denison and Mr, Beresford 
Hope want is an independent Church, armed with the uncontrolled 
power of the State to enforce the Church’s laws. Obviously Mr, 
Bright does not mean that. There are hundreds of endowed churche: 
in the land which cannot call upon the State to enforce their lawe, 
and over which the State can exercise no power excepting the power 
to see that the endowments are applied according to the wills of the 
persons who gave them. The Presbyterian Church in Ireland is a 
notable case in point. It receives £40,000 a year from the State ; 
but the State does not interfere, nor is it ever asked to interfe 
enforce the Presbytery’s laws. I have often heard it said that Mr, 
Bright, with his rigid, impracticable views on many subjects, could 
never hold office. He has now shown openly that, like all wi 
statesmen, he can bend to circumstances— submit to the condition: 
under which all statesmen must act; and, as he will certainly be 
offered a seat in the next Liberal Cabinet, there seems to be 
no reason why he should not accept it. Bright has also been 
charged with always finding fault, but never proposing remedies ‘or 
the evils which he censures. This is a calumny. He propo-ed a 
remedy for Protection. He has never ceased to agitate for the 
abolition of church rates, He once pro a definite plan for the 
government of India, He brought ina bill for Parliament Reform; 
and he now proposes a echeme for settling the Irish Church and 
land questions, Free Trade was adop' by Sir Robert Peel. 
Gladstone has a bill before the House which will, if carried, prac- 
tically abolish church rates, Disraeli borrowed Bright's Reform Biil; 
and if we live long enough we shall probably see India governed 
upon Bright’s plan, and the Trish Church and land reformers adopt 
his scheme. Bo far from being a mere critic of State evils, the 
hon, member for Birmingham is one of the most practical of cur 
tal 


tesmen, 

Sir Henry Storks was some time ago made Controller of the War 
Office. This appointment came upon us suddenly, and excited bit 
little attention, I did not notice it at the time ; but on thinking over 
the matter it has occurred to me to ask, what the duties of Sir Hei y 
are to be? Controller means one who exercises control, but in this 
sense I had thought that the Secretary of State for War is the con- 
troller of the War Office, But, if so, why have another? Is Sir 
John Pakington too busy or incompetent? Then, again, is this to 
be a permanent office, or only temporary ? Certain changes are going 
on at the War Office; possibly Sir Henry is to superintend these 
changes—in other words, to reorganise the War Oflice, and 
to lay down his office when the reorganisation shall have 
been completed. I cannot tell; perhaps some of my readers 
can, But no matter, we ehall know all about it when 
the War Office votes come before the House. But what think 
you of this piece of news :—‘ We (United Service Gazette) have 
reason to believe that the Minister of War is at last about to take 
the purchase system in hand, and that the first step towards ile 
abolition will be the withdrawal of the lieutenant-colonelcies and 
majorities of regiments from the commission market.” Can this le 
true? If it be, and Sir John Pakington should “ put it through,” as 
the Americans say, he will achieve immortal honour, and deserve a 
statue. At present, I doubt the United Service Gazette’s “reason to 
believe.” I must say, thovgh, that I have observed that the purchase- 
ernie has of late rather lost fayour amongst the aristocracy, and 

is is the reason why: Rich manufacturers’ and merchants’ 
sons have of recent years appeared in the commission-market, 
and outbid the younger sons. True, there is a regulation price ior 
every commission. But that, as I heard a noble Lord lately soy, 
in phrase mon to Lords snd ooptermongers, “is all my eye "— 
perbaps io allusion to the fact that the authorities notoriously wink 
at the infraction of the rule. If it be true that Sir John is about 
to attempt this reform, I shonld say that he is bidding far eerees 
the regulation price for office. A’ h the purchase system! Why 
we may hope to have the law of entail abolished next. 

Parliament will assemble next Thursday, and at once the House 
will plunge in medies res. The first business of importance is a 
notice of motion given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. lt 
stands for Thursday, and runs thus :— Mr, Cbancellor of the 
Exchequer—Election petitions, &c, Bills for amending the laws 
relating to election petitions, and for providing more effectually for 
the prevention of corrupt practices at Parliamentary elections.” 

reformers, z see, are these Conservative Ministers. 
other measure in way of Parliamentary reform Mr. 
Chancellor must, I think, voluntarily undertake or have forced upon 
him—viz., a bill to raise the compound householder into life again, 
Of all the unstatesmanlike acts that Parliament ever performed, 
nothing, surely, was ever so bad as the sudden abolition of 
compounding. The confusion, strife, and inconvenience which it 
caused is now just beginning to be seriously felt ; and, unless some- 
thing be done in the matter, the collectors of poor rates will be 
driven mad, And the abolition of compounding was so utterly 
useless, If a house be rated to the poor, that ought to be sufficient 
to enable the occupier to vote. What matters who carries the rate 
to the collector? occupier ultimately pays. The truth is that 
Disraeli had not sufficiently educated his party to see this last year: 
but they, now the Reform Bill is safe, will be forced to see it; or, if 
not—if this probiem be too hard for them to understand—they must 
assent to it without understanding it, as they have done many other 
things, and will have to do many more. 

The butchers, I perceive, are up in arms against the proposed 
market and slaughter-houses for foreign cattle at the port of de- 
barkation and in defence of private shambles in the heart of the 
metropolis, ‘The trade” predict dire results if the project em- 
bodied in the bill now before Parliament be carried. There will be 
no competition in the market and prices will rise (though how tu 
can happen from the absence of competition among buyers it is 
difficult to perceive) ; the offal will be lost (though what should 
hinder the dealers in thoee portions of the carcass so denominated 

ing to the river-side slaughter-houses as well as to Copenhagen- 

elds it is equally difficult to understand); the butchers will be 
inconvenienced—nay, ruined entirely—if forbidden to perpetuate 
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; rivate shambles in the midst of densely-populated 
ie nla and from all this, of course, “the public” will, 
ue ait to the butchers, be the greatest sufferers, though here, again, 
accor’ i are to perceive the logical sequence of the assertions—for the 
jvisditicl’ made amount to nothing more—of the men of blue 
staten’* nd cleavers, ‘There are no private slaughter-houses in Paris ; 
aproys “cattle brought alive to that city must be killed at the public 
aaa irs outside its bounds ; and I am not aware that the butchers 
Aone have been ruined cr the cost of meat raised to the inhabi- 
of Pars “consequence, While they certainly are relieved from the 

ya and unwholesomeness incident to intramural cattle-slaughter, 
horrol™ ‘ere are in London dead-meat markets in which a considerable 
7 setic nof the food consumed is sold, and which, so far from da- 
prope the interests of consumers, have lately been their best pro- 
mass voainst the extortions of the butchers. But perhaps it is 
nee to argue this question with men who decline to change old 
vi whatever advantages may result to the general community, 
pa “ho, therefore, do not want to be convinced. Indeed, what 
ae ee was ever condemned that did not find defenders? and 
poure veform was ever projected that did not meet with op- 
what") ‘Lhe objections of the butchers must be put aside till, 
Poeee, they ean show better rearons in their support ; and the con- 
'n of the real interests of the community and the preservation 
public health must be studied, the butchers and their outcry 
‘ontrary notwithstanding. I want to see free trade in cattle, 
d pigs, as in everything else; but I cannot perceive what 
ing these animals at one place rather than at another has 
ve wich free trade ; while I do know that private slaughter-houses 
= the ‘widst of cities are evils, and that cattle from infected districts 
in = rry covtagion to gealthy ones, and that both these things 
04 be guarded against. I therefore trust that the butchers will 
fail ti the ir opposition to the River-side Slaughter-houses and Market 
-. Fore gn Cattle Bill, 
19 } : < x ;ou, Mr, Editor, had occasion to attend any of the morning 
-vaenees at the theatres in the neighbourhood of the Strand 
lately ¢ There are, a8 everybody knows, several places of public 
ve oment in that quarter, including Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 


amuret 


the Lyceum, the Olympic, the new Queen’s, the Adelphi, and the 


taY ts ir 


scr 
of the 


peri rma 


Suaud; and most of these houses, I believe, have morning per- 
formances just now on Wednesdays and Saturdays,  We'l, I hap- 
syed to be in that quarter last Saturday, at five o'clock p.m., and 
} iii I never witnessed such a scene of confusion in my life. 


vere crowds of people on foot making their way from Drury 


There V 


while progress on foot was next to impossible and standing still was 
dangerous; for the vehicles in several instances encroached on the 
footway. At the corner of Catherine-street, Strand, I saw them 
driven up close to the walls of the houses, But not a policeman, or 


con:tubles are stationed to govern the traffic. Could not something 
cimuar be done west of Temple Bar? . 

The readers of your contemporary and namesake, the Times, must 
have been sorely puzzled by the Paris correspondent’s letter which 
appeared in that journal on Monday. The writer was giving extracts 
frou the speeches in the French Legislative Chamber on the 
Press Regulation Bill, and by some accident—the omission of a page 
or so of copy, most probably—the orations of M. Thiers and M, 
Pinard were fused into one, so that the former appeared to have 
pronounced both his own speech against the bill and that of the 
‘Minister of the Interior in its defence, The veteran orator was 
consequently made to argue both sides of the question, his con- 
clusion being utterly irreconcilable with his commencement; and 
all this in the leading journal of the country whose laws and 
practice as to the publication of debates he had been lauding highly. 
i tell how M. Thiers and M, Pinard may have felt on the 
matter, but I daresay Parisian loungers have been as much tickled 
by the awkward contretemps as L have been. While on this 
abject, 1 may remark, without for a moment forgetting the dif- 
ficulties attending the getting out of a daily newspaper, or the 
consequent liability to mistakes, that the 7imes has been singularly 
unfortunate in this way recently, In reporting Mr. Dudley Baxter's 
paper on national income a week or two ago, the Zimes set down 
the number of persons of a certain class in England and Wales at 
66 00,000, instead of 6,000,000; and in a leading article on the 
same cubject a few days afterwards it was averred that something 
or other was proved by statistics ‘ten years later than 1865,” Of 
course 1856 was meant, the figures having simply got transposed. 
But such mistakes look rather ludicrous, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

‘The Cornhill is distinguished among magazines by not having had 
apocm from Mr, Tennyson to commence the year with, But, in 
rccompense, Mr, Matthew Arnold is in great force in his two papers 
on“ Auarchy” and “ Authority.” This time he is quite frank—the 
ca‘ is out of the bag. I told your readers lately that a certain 
ob-curely-expressed page of his pointed to nothing less than a 
Central Infallibity, with absolute authority to rule; and at last we 
have got the thing put into plain words, Mr, Arnold does mean 
that. Our “best self,” or “our right reason” is to be embodied 
somehow in the State as the “centre of authority” (p. 252), I 
assure your readers that is the new philosopher's stone; the golden 
key that lies at the foot of Mr. Arnold's rainbow. He evidently 
Wants it very badly—and I wish he may get it, Meanwhile, I boge 
my countrymen—* Barbarian, Philistine, and Populace,” as Mr. 
Arnold has it—will be on their guard against his ‘sweetness and 
light.” It comes up to you with all manner of wreathed smiles, but 
it carries a cat-o’-nine-tails in its pocket. The ‘“ Chapters on Talk” 
are capital examples of the very readable sort of thing that 
a bright easy wit can make out of commonplaces, More 
celib:rate words of admiration than can be given in this 
column are due to the choice essay on the “ Three Lyrists—Horace, 
Burns, and Béranger.” 

Apropos of the question of the “right reason,” or “best self,” 
considered as capable of being embodied in the State, Professor 
Seeley, in Macmillan, on “ Milton’s Political Opinions,” has said 
things about Milton which are worth noting by those who have not 
studied the poet’s political and social writings. Is it not the lecture 
vhich Professor delivered the other day at the London 
\‘iversity which we find embodied in this paper? From Mr, 
Tennyson Macmillan gives us a very short but effective é 
entitled * Wages,” . George Meredith contributes a longer 
poct, entitled “The Orehard aud the Heath,” which, £’ll bet him 
half acrown, not a dozen readers of the magazine will make sense 
a. I did it in two attentive readings, but couldn’t have done it in 
: * to save my existence, The kernel is worth having, when you 
| ve cracked the shell; but, oh ! the shell is a hardone, Mra, Fanny 
x mble, on “Lady Macbeth,” writes what seems to me by far the 
“stessay that hag ever been produced upon that topic, though 
- is always wanting the Jast grace of touch and the /ast gleam of 
“ight in Mrs, Kemble’s prose, 

‘he Victoria is so good this month as to claim a prominent line 
cr two, Mr, Noble’s essay on “Occult Personal Influence” is 
teresting; but that “the temperament of the most successful mes- 
merists ' 1s that “ which the early phrenologists entitled bilious” is 
hot so true as it looks, Incumparably the most successful mesmerist I 
sree knew was of the “ sanguine lymphatic” temperament, with a 
‘rong dash of the “ nervous,” but none of the “bilious.” In the 
ng on “Casual Kindness” we are introduced to a ragged-school 
°y, Who cannot make out how the “cloud” of the Pentateuch 


there 
i 


could be seen by the Israelites on “a dark night,” Oddl enough 
ark bel bs 1% said HP yriigionge set right ; but he was, A peg 
1 —it was cloud dy day, to tem 

pillas'of fre by night yy day, per the rays of the sun, and 

Among smaller magazines, the Children’s Hour may be noted as 
containing some good matter. The Editor's own contributions are 
full of a beautiful spirit, and the “True Memoirs of Our Dear Pets,” 
by Anas 2. peony ase felicltons enough, But the author has 

on, and an eye n i 

the endless humours of her subject, aces hs 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The purely domestic drama of the old school seems to be dying 
out. In its place we have a form of dramatic composition which 
aims at combining the incidents of domestic drama with the higher 
form of dialogue peculiar to comedy proper. The old-fashioned 
domestic drama depended mainly on exciting incidents and broad 
moral contrasts ; its dialogue simply illustrated the action of the 
piece, and was altogether secondary to the etory which it helped to 
tell; except, indeed, in the cases of the low comedian and the 
“chambermaid,” whose incidental “front scenes” had nothing 
whatever to do with the story, and simply served the useful stage 
purpose of eking out the time necessary to “strike” the previous 
scene and “set” the following one. In modern domestic dramas 
the dialogue is a much more important element, and a careful elabo- 
ration of character is often successfully attempted. Mr, Byron's 
“Dearer than Life” may be taken as an excellent specimen of 
the modern school of domestic drama; and Mr. Halliday’s 
‘Daddy Gray,” which was produced a few days ago at the 
New Roya ty, will serve to show the kind of drama which was 
very much more popular fifteen or twenty years ago than it is now. 
In Mr. Byron’s drama more attention is paid to smartness of the 
dialogue and elaboration of character than to mere plot; and in 
Mr. Halliday’s drama the story to be told, and the moral relation 
in which the personages of the piece stand to one another, are 
treated as matters of much greater importance than lively dialogue 
or careful character-eketching, Not that the dialogue of ‘“ Daddy 
Gray” is altogether tame and uninteresting : it is in many parts so 
true to life as to arrest attention by its mere verisimilitude ; indeed, 
any father of a young family who will take the trouble 
to send a shorthand writer into his nursery, may at any 
time provide himself with a dialogue as good in every 
respect as that which fills up the first twenty minutes’ 
of the first act. This yoo Rapreaiion tendency on the part 
of Mr, Halliday is good in its way, but it must not be carried too 
far. A literal report of a conversation between a farmer’s daughter 
and a retired tradesman may amuse for a quarter of an hour; but 
“ Daddy Gray” lasts about two hours and a half, and long before 
the end of the last act is reached, one feels that although Nature is 
a fine thing in her way, it is possible to have a good deal too much 
of her, It is true that farmers, and retired tradesmen, and lawyers’ 
clerks, and milliners’ girls are not ordinarily gifted with remarkable 
powers of repartee; and, in making them rather dull, commonplace 
people, Mr, Halliday has shown a conscientious regard for proba- 
bility. Still, he should remember that the bulk of the audience have 
paid sums varying from sixpence to six shillings a head for admis- 
sion, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that they expect to hear 
something better in the shape of dialogue than they can hear in 
their own domestic circles, at any time, without any payment at all. 

Mr, Halliday has paid more attention to the construction of 
“ Daddy Gray ” than he did to that of “ The Great City.” Altogether, 
it is a much better piece, inasmuch as it is far less ambitious in 
design and much more carefully written. It possesses, moreover, a 
fairly interesting story, and one at least of its characters is drawn 
with considerable power, Its weak point lies in its dialogue (which 
ison that account not altogether pointless) and in the necessity 
which Mr, poor sy has seen for introducing two foolish comic cha- 
racters altogether foreign to the piece, Mr, Halliday has been singu- 
larly fortunate in having the principal part in his piece played by 
Miss Carlotta Addison, who fairly astounded the house by a Sinpiny 
of dramatic intensity with which very few of her audience were pre- 
pared to credit her. There is a singular earnestness in everything 
that Miss Addison does, which points her out as a genuine 
and conscientious artist in the highest sense of the word, 
I take little heed of the fact that Miss Addison received a special 
call at the end of each act, because this compliment is often paid 
where it is wholly undeserved ; but I mention it as a matter of fact. 
In her case, at all events, the compliment was deserved, Mr. Dewar 
has a part which most actors would describe as ‘ ungrateful,” 
because ‘‘ the sympathies of the audience are against it”—a pecu- 
liarity which it shares with Macbeth and Richard III, and other 
prominent dramatic heroes not usually considered beneath an actor's 
notice. In point of fact, an ‘‘ ungrateful part” usually means a 
part that is difficult to , and which depends for its effect as 
much upon the actor hi as upon the dialogue placed in his 
mouth by the author, This is particularly the case with Daddy 
Gray; and Mr, Dewar has not shown himself equal to the 
emergency. He plays the old man of fifty exactly as he played 
young Pigeon, in “‘ Meg’s Diversions.” Miss Oliver has a wretched 
part, wholly unworthy of her singular ability, Mr. Danvers is 
rather more fortunate as a lawyer’s clerk who becomes a betting- 
man. The other characters in the piece are mere outlines, But a 
working barrister, even in outline, should not wear a moustache ; 
and why the young gentleman who comes into the lawyer's office in 
a wig and gown should have taken the trouble to decorate himself 
with a false moustache passes my powers of comprehension, The 
incidental music is a horrible nuisance, and ought to be ruthlessly 
expunged. Miss Oliver will do well to prohibit the members of the 
orchestra from remaining in front of the house during the perform- 
ance. Some musical minds are so curiously constituted that they 
cannot resist playing a fiddle whenever they see a young lady in 
tears, 


The K, O, Amateurs announce a dramatic performance in aid of 
the funds of the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest (a most 
useful charity), to take place at St. George's Hall, Langham-place, 
on Friday evening, Feb, 14. The performances will include “One 
Touch of Nature,” “The Express; or, a Brother's Sacrifice,” and 


“The Lottery Ticket.” 


PARIS GOSSIP. 
Panis, Wednesday, Feb. 5. 

TuxE Government has been bold enough to overcome its own 
friends, and so fortunate enough to avert a defeat which would 
have been worse for it than the Mexican disaster. It has carried, by 
an immense majority, the first clause of the Press Bill, to the utter 
rout of the ultra-Conservatives—of the men who are more Imperialist 
than the Emperor himself, If the bill would only stop there the 
French journals might be said to be free; but, unfortunately, what 
the first clause asserts in principle the remainder limit and restrain. 
On the whole, however, this measure is an immense step in advance ; 
and the friends of the Empire ought to rejoice at the declaration of 
M. Rouher that the Emperor and the Government feel themselves 
strong enough to brave the untrammelled criticisms of the press, 

Another triumph has been obtained in the department of the 
Nord, where M. des Rotours has been returned by an immense 
majority. This gentleman, like his father, is a devoted ad- 
herent of the Bonaparte dynasty; and his opponent, M, Gery Le 
Grand, is a pestilent Liberal, who is in favour of all sorts of 
freedom. The partisans of the official candidate spread the report 
that English manufacturers furnished the money to support the 
canvass of M. Le Grand, because the latter is a free trader and sup- 
porter of the commercial treaty, Only imagine! I have, however, 
no doabt that this story was believed. The whole case is to be 
brought before a court of law. ; 

Socially, everything is quiet; war rumours are dying away, 
because France is now prepared, State balls, city balls, private 
balls, are the business of the evening; the streets at night are 
dangerous to pedestrians from the number of carriages rushing in 
all directions, To Parisian frivolity there never has been any 


cessation, and that goes on a. hefore ; but the ves auguste domi are 
thinning the crowds who whilom crammed the theatres. Receipts 
are frightfully falling off, notwithstanding all the doubtfully moral 
attractions provided, 

The weather is beautiful, 


MR. GLADSTONE ON SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Mn. GLAbsTONE gave readings from Scott with a lecture (or, as 
he modestly styled it, some comments) at the Hawarden Literary 
Institution on Monday evening. The right hon, gentleman agreed 
with the article in the Quarterly that Scott is in danger of ceasing 
to be read, and he deeply regretted that it should be so, In 
considering the character of Scott as a writer of romances, Mr, 
Gladstone observed three things. In the first place, Scott was a 
great purifier, He was one of those who might claim for himself 
in prose that honour which belonged in great part to Wordsworth 
in verse, of elevating and purifying the aim of poetry, of directing 
it to nobler objects, and excluding from it whatever might be the 
temptation to pander to more depraved tastes, whatever tended to 
defileand todebase, Another quality in which Scott was more remark- 
able still was his power of reviving antiquity. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
did not know whether he was right, but his belief was that in that 
extraordinary power of calling forth from the sepulchre the dry bones 
of former ages, of clothing them with sinew and with flesh, causing 
them to live and move before our eyes, and us to live and move 
among them, as if we belonged to them and they belonged to vs— 
ia that peculiar and very rare power Scott was unrivalled among all 
the literary men that the world has ever produced, Scott grew up 
with Jacobite predilections, and it must be admitted that in respect 
to one conspicuous character he had drawn a picture that was not 
true, and that was the picture of Mary Queen of Scots, It was not 
his fault ; it was the revelations that had been made by historical 
inquiry since his time that had chiefly tended to draw down that 
Queen from the elevation upon which her lamentable death had 
mainly availed to place her, and to exhibit her to the world in the 
character of a very beautiful, a very clever, but at the same time— 
though we might hope that she was purified by the affliction of her 
later days—a very bad woman, Scott did not know that; and 
one was almost glad that, with his affection for the Stuart 
family in all generations of it, he was spared the pain of those 
disclosures, He (Mr. Gladstone) owned that he himself grew 
up with something like a worship of the Queen of Scots, 
which was entirely due to the novels of Scott; and un- 
doubtedly the caution ought to be taken by the readers of Scott's 
works with reference to that one particular instance of character, 
which he—not knowingly, for he was a genuine lover of the truth— 
had been led to draw in colours different from the true ones, Scott 
also exhibited in his novels a tragic grandeur and pathos, such as 
was not exceeded in any work or any period of literature, and cer- 
tainly such as was not exceeded, in his opinion, even by the noblest 
tragedies of the Greek poets. In conclusion, Mr, Gladstone said that 
Sir Walter had left us a double treasure—the memory of himself and 
the possession of his works, Both of those would endure, The 
recollection of a character so noble, so simple, so generous as his 
could not pass away, All that was best and highest in the age of 
chivalry was brought down by him into the midst of an age of 
invention, of criticism, of movement, of increased command over 
the powers of external nature, and possibly of an increasing servility 
to the wealth and luxury which by the use of those powers we were 
enabled to attain, As to his works, they were immortal. Nothing 
but the extinction of civilisation could possibly extinguish Scott. 


THE CouRtT.—The Queen will hold a Court at Buckingham Palace on 
Tuesday, March 3, to receive the Corps Diplomatique, her Majesty's 
Ministers, and other official personages, with the ladies of their families, 
who will receive notification of her Majesty’s gracious intention through 
the Lord Chamberlain, The Queen will also hold three Drawingrooms at 
Buckingham Palace—viz., on Thursday, March 12; Wednesday, April 1; 
and Tuesday, May 12, to which ladies will be admitted under the same 
regulations as were formerly in force at St. James’s Palace. The Queen 
will be present at each Drawirgroom as long as her Majesty's strength 
will permit, one of the Princesses representing the Queen during the 
remainder of the time. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will, as 
cage, hold Levées, on her Majesty's behalf, during the season at St. James's 

Palace, 

THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION,—Sir 8. Northcote has received the 
following telegram from Sir Robert Napier, dated Koomagloo, Jan. 25 :- 
“Cart road to Scnafe open. One hundred and fourteen carts with supplies 
proceed to-morrow up the Loroo Pass towards Senafe, The most friendly 
relations are being established with Prince Kassai. An advance force will 
proceed immediately towards Antola, The shell batteries will be moved 
to the front. One shell battery will accompany the advance troops. All 
well,” The Zimes also received the following telegram from its special 
correspondent with the Abyssinian Expedition, dated Jan, 28, and forwarded 
from Alexandria, Feb, 1, 12.10 p.m, :—‘* Sir Robert Napier has started for 
the front. A brigade of all arms advances to-morrow from Senafe to 
Antola.”” 

NITRO-GLYCERINE AND GREEK FIRE.— The following memorandum 
relative to the treatment of nitro-glycerine and the extinction of Greek fire 
has been issued by Lieutenant-Colonel C. B. Ewart, by order of the Home 
Secretary :—‘‘ Nitro-glycerine is not applied as an incendiary agent, and if 
used as an explosive it will not be scattered loosely about, but will be em- 
ployed in cans or other closed vessels. If such should be discovered, they 
should be carefully removed, some heavy body should be attached to them, 
and they should be thrown into deep water, without any attempt being 
made to open them, True Greek fire is simply a solid, highly-combustible 
composition, very similar to ‘ carcass composition.’ What isnow commonly 
called Greek fire consists of a solution of phosphorus, or of sulphur and 
phosphorus in a very volatile liquid, the bi-sulphide of carbon, to which oc- 
casionally some mineral oil is added, with the view of increasing its in- 
cendiary powers. When this liquid is thrown on to any surface exposed to 
the air, the solvent evaporates, leaving a film of the phosphorus or sulphide 
of phosphorus, which will then inflame spontaneously, but will not very 
readily set fire to wood or combustible materials. The proper mode of 
extinguishing the flame produced by such an incendiary agent is to throw 
upon the burning surface a quantity of wet or damp sand, ashes, sawdust, 
lime, or any other powder, or wet sacking or carpeting—any material, in 
short, by which the flame can be stifled by exclusion of air. No attempt 
should be made to remove the covering for some time after the flame has 
been extinguished. The place should afterwards be thoroughly scoured by 
playing upon it for some time with a powerful jet of water. Should any 
scattered liquid be discovered which has not become inflamed, it should be 
washed away as above directed as quickly as possible, and if a jet of water 
is not tacmolionety at hand, it should in the mean time be covered in from 
the air by application of any of the materials named above.” 


Mr. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM.— Mr. Bright delivered a speech on 
Ireland, on Tuesday night, at Birmingham. The speech of Lord Stanley 
at Bristol was commented on by Mr. Bright as affording abundant evidence 
of the utter want of statesmanship in the Ministry in their ideas as to 
Ireland. The question had, he said, got beyond the resistance of the Tories 
and the tinkering of the Whigs. Then Mr. Bright described how he would 
have the Established Church abolished in Ireland, and religious supremacy 
banished from the land ; and how by judicious measures he would create a 
farmer proprietary in Ireland instead of the present ownership of the land 
by absentee landlords, —-A_ breakfast was given, on Wednesday, in Bir- 
mingham, to the artisans who had visited the Paris Exhibition in connec- 
tion with the Society of Arts. The Mayor presided. Mr. Aitken, Mr. Hibbs, 
and Mr. Coningsby — the latter gentleman suggesting an English 
artisans’ visit to the United States. Mr. Dixon, M.P., dwelt on the im- 
portance of technical education. Without scientific training, the English 
workman could never be expected to rival foreigners, and especially the 
Americans and the French. The State should not merely encourage the 
desire for education, but establish the necessary schools throughout the 
country. Mr. Bright was present, and made a speech. He said he had 
been almost entrapped into speaking, for of late his mind had not been run- 
ning on the subject of education. He had predicted that a thorough repre- 
sentation of the people would speedily be followed by the establishment of some 
good general system of education, and his prediction seemed likely to be 
fulfilled. He was not in favour of asking the Government, either by grant 
or by rates, to do anything for public education, except for the very lowest 
class of the people, who are in a condition of the most deplorable ignorance ; 
and he did not believe in the Government making special provision for that 
Class of people whose means are sufficient for the education of their children, 
He had no great faith in what is called technical training for various 
trades, He thought that the elements of knowledge should be given to 
children, and the rest sheuld be left to themselves to acquire. He thought 
that, instead of asking Government for grants for local museums, such 
museums should be founded by public subscription in the towns that wanted 
them. He deprecated spas dic efforts in the matter of education, and 
thought that we should aim rather at steady progress. He was glad that 
many of the Church and sectarian difficulties had disappeared, 
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— en eee EL 
DORE’S “TAPIS VERT---LIFE AT BADEN-BADEN.” 
Soxr notice of this picture has already appeared in our columns, 

and we have now much pleasure in laying an Engraving from it 

before our readers, . . 
This remarkable painting was also exhibited in the Salon of 1867, 

and became at once the subject of a fierce controversy among the 

leading art-critics of the French capital. The artistic world was 
thrown into great commotion. ‘“ What is he going to do next ? 
was the cry. “What! the man who has illustrated the Word of 

God and whose remarkable genius bas added new glory to the name 

of one of the greatest poets the world ever knew, whose masterpieces 

have penetrated wherever religion and civilisation have planted their 
sister banners! What! the Hercules of art and favourite of the 
loveliest muse condescending to paint plain modern women with 
pancake hats and long skiris and ugly modern men with chokers and 
swallow: tuils or checkered travelling suits! Oh! par exemple” «| 

But it was done; and, ia spite of those petty jealousies which 
form the prominent characteristics of the artistic world, in spite of 
the classical opposition of claptrap amateurs, few pictures ever had 
a greater success, for Paris rushed in crowds to the salon to see 
Gustave Doré’s representation of real life. Tt was a great triumph, 
just before the opening of the Universal Exhibition, when Doré had 
declined sending any of his works to the “Champ de Mars’ since 
the Imperial commission could not afford to allow him space for 
more than a dozen pictures of a limited size, The “Tapis Vert” is 
over 30 ft. broad and 16 ft. high, Its execution was conceived ina 
moment, and the picture, as now exhibited with its eighty-two 
figures, was finished in a very short time. It was painted for two 
very good reasons : first, because no antiquated rules of method or 
manner, and no fear of classical remonstrances, can draw a bouncary 
for such genius; and, secondly, because as soon as Doré learnt that 
the “roulette” and the “trente et qvarante” were to be hereafter 
treated as unlawful establishments, under the new constitution of 
Fatherland, he determined to paint one of those sensational scenes 
which many of us have witnessed at Baden or Homburg, as a 
historical legacy. . 

Tue “Tapis Vert” is amoral, and, at the same time, an exceed- 
ingly clever satire. It is illustrative of the life, manners, predilec- 
tions and pursuits of a class of society left hereafter to enjoy the 
manifold attractions of fashionable watering-places, without the 
scourge that for so many years held its immoral and degrading sway 
in their sumptuous halls, . . 

In one of these splendid salons the fashionable crowd is eagerly 
pressing round an oblong table covered with green cloth (le tapis 
vert), upon which piles of gold and bank-notes tell the tale of “ x0ir 
perd et la couleur gagne,” and vice versa, The principal group, 
upon which Doré has thrown one of his powerful effects of light is 
lifelike, and several of the actors are at once recognised, Both 
croup‘ers are well-known characters, There is much life and move- 
ment in the silent scene, in which thousands of pounds change hands 
in a few seconds. ‘To the left of the croupier (dealer), who turns up 
the winning card, sits a finely-dressed woman, who cares for little 
else but gold. There is a remarkable expression of eagerness and 
curiosity upon the countenance of the lady who comes next, and 
who endeavours, with the assistance of her eyeglass, to find out the 
state of affairs. The gentleman next to her is an inveterate blasé. 
The countenance of the old man reckoning up needs no description. 
Near by stands a lady with a red feather in her hat, and whose lace 
shawl alone is worth several hundred pouuds—for Doré made it. 
The two female figures to the left are splendidly painted. The one 
who causes the other croupier to turn round seems somewhat extra- 
vagantly dressed ; but these costumes have been frequently worn 
within the last two years both at Badenand Homburg. The old lady 
at the end of the table, to the left, is a well-known habituée at both 

laces, The bustling and shuffling = daoaaad of the figures in the 
ckground is exceedingly well rendered. 3 ; 

Asa whole, the “Tapis Vert” is a very fine illustration of real 
life as met with in most of the leading German watering-places, and 
fame has pronounced it in many parts to have given great gratifica- 
tion to the visitors of all classes who have crowded together to 
witness its exhibition. : . 

Since the opening of the exhibition of Doré’s great pictures in 
London, on Dec. 24, upwards of 20,000 persons have visited 
the Egy ptian Hall to see these masterpieces of art, which, as our 
readers are aware, include, besides the “ Tapis Vert,” “Jephthah’s 
Daughter” and “Dante and Virgil Meeting Ugolino in the Frozen 
Circie” of the Inferno, 


SVABODA’S EASTERN PHOTOCRAPHS—SMYRNA. 


Tux city of Smyrna is remarkable in mary respects. It has the 
favourite claim to be the birthplace of Homer, at the river Meles, 
of which we engrave Mr. Svabuda’s photograph. It placed his 
effigies on its coins and medals, and dedicated a temple to him, to 
which Cicero refers. Modern Smyrna commemorates the great 
Ionian poet by an English Masonic lodge bearing his name, The 
river Meles runs through the beautiful valley of St. Ann, by the 
interesting ruins of the castle and fortifications erected by the enter- 
prising Genoese, The whole spot is fraught with associations of the 
deepest interest in sacred and profane history. On the mountain 
opposite is the tomb of Tantalus; on the other hill a monument 
older than Homer, and attributed by him to Niobe; and a third is 
so old that Herodotus attributed it to Sesostris, As one of the 
Apocalyptic Churches, Smyrna possesses a vivid interest in connection 
with religion, Its first Bishop, too, was St, Polycarp, the great 
martyr and early father of the Church. Its position is so happy, 
and its climate so fine, that, although devastated of late centuries by 
three dreadful earthquakes, it has always renewed its commercial 
prosperity, and is still a city of 200,000 inhabitants, of all natiovali- 
ties—of course under Ottoman rule, It is the great entrepd: of 
Turkey, exporting valonia, madder, figs, cotta, &c, 1t has twe rail- 
ways into the interior, founded by Eng}i#h capitalists—the Smyrna 
and Aidin (Ephesus) and the Smyrna and Cassaba; and the Ottoman 
Bank, of similar origin. 

Boujah and Bournabut are two beautiful suburbs where the 
European merchants reside, except in winter, in elegant villas they 
have of late years erected. The whole locality is of great interest ; 
and Mr, Svaboda’s photographs give the English observer a vivid 
picture and idea of the scene. 

Mr. Svaboda has rendered considerable services to archeology 
and the cause of exploration. He was the first to photograph, 
under considerable difficuliy, the caves of Elephanta and other 
monuments of India; he was likewise the earliest portrayer of some 
of the buildings of Mesopotamia, He extended his labours to 
Syria, and while in Western Asia Minor co-operated in the archwo- 
logical investigations of Mr. Hyde Clarke, particularly with regard 
to the rock-cut monuments, which have resulted in the establishment 
of the Lyde-Assyrian group, 


REPRESENTATION OF THE METROPOLITAN BOROUGHS.—Many attempts 
will probably be made to alter the representation of the metropolitan 
boroughs at the next general election. For Marylebone, Mr. Harvey Lewis 
and Mr. Thomas Chambers, Q.C., will offer themselves for re-election ; but 
two other candidates are already in the field—Mr. Mason Jones and Mr, 
Meschen, ef the Temple. For the Tower Hamlets, Mr. Butler retires in 
order to become a candidate for Hackney ; and Mr, Samuda and Mr. Edmond 
Beales have already offered themselves. For Hackney, in addition to Mr. 
Butler, Mr. Deputy Reed, Mr. Holms, and Mr. Homer are candidates, and, 
it is said, Mr, Samuel Morley, but this does not appear to be certain. For 
Lambeth, Mr. Hughes will again offer himself, and Mr. Doulton will also 
probably seek re-election ; Mr. R. Hartwell will be the working man’s can- 
didate. For Southwark, Mr. Locke, Q.C., and Mr, Layard will, in all pro- 
bability, be re-clected without opposition. At Greenwich, Mr. Alderman 
Salomons and Sir Charles Bright will offer themselves for re-election ; Mr. 
Baxter Langley will come forward on advanced Liberal principles, and it is 
hinted that Sir John Heron Maxwell may be a candidate in the Conservative 
interest. Mr. Torrens and Mr. Alderman Lusk will offer themselves for re- 
election in Finsbury, and no rival candidates have yet been an wu: ced, No 
changes are spoken of either in the city of London or Westminster. For 
the new borough of Chelsea three candidates are in the field—Sir Henry 
proc and Mr, C. W. Dilke, Liberals; and Viscount Ranelagh, Con- 

ve, 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. ; 

A REPORT addressed to the vice-president of the Committee of 
Council on Education has just been issued, It touches on technical, 
industrial, and professional instruction in Italy and other countries, 
aiid is by Professor Leone Levi, who has just visited, for that 
purpose, some centres of manufacturing industry in this and Con- 
tinental countries, With reference to technical instruction, Professor 
Levi lays before Lord R. Montague the following suggestions :— 
“1, The establishment of an industrial university, or @ superior 
technical institute, for the direction and promotion of technical, 
industrial, and professional instruction in the United Kingdom, as 
well as a normal school for teachers of science, on the foundation of 
the existing Royal School of Mines, 2. The establishment of chairs 
of lectureship, of economic and commercial, natural, and experi- 
mental eciences in connection with the same, for the delivery of 
public lectures at a nominal charge in the metropolis and other 
commercial and manufacturing towns of the United Kingdom, 
under the auspices of the chambers of commerce and other 
public bodies, 3. The formation of technical schools, with work- 
shops, collections of tools and instruments, museums, and libraries, 
and of agricultural schools, with farms and gardens, in the 
principal towns of the kingdom, for diffusing instruction, theoretical 
and practical, on the sciences and arts proper to the branches of 
industry special to each locality, with evening classes for apprentices 
and others daily at work, at moderate fees. There should be schools 
in relation to weaving, dyeing, and mechanics, in places such as 
Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, and Belfast ; mining schools in Truro, 
Newcastle, and Glasgow ; navigation schools in London, Liverpool, 
and Greenwich; agricultural schools in Bedford and Warwick; 
schools of metallurgy in Birmingham, Sheffield, &c, 4. The 
granting of studentships to a certain number of students obtaining 
the highest number of marks at the public examinations in a primary 
school for maintenance and instruction for three years in the tech- 
nical schools, 5, The formation of technical school committees in 
the most important p!aces by the co-operation of the councils of the 
chambers of commerce and the committees of mechanics and rae 
institutes, with a view to the organisation and maintenance of suc 
schools, 6. The use and adoption of existing institutions, where- 
ever available, for the purpose of such schools. 7. The ex- 
tension of grants by the Privy Council for all such schools 
with respect to the teaching of economic, commercial, natural, 
and experimental sciences, without any restriction as to the 
class of individuals for whom the schools are organised, in 
a given proportion to the amount locally contributed for buildings, 
instruments, &c.; and in salaries to teachers, partly by a fixed 
amount and partly according to results, a higher amount being given 
when the teacher possesses a science degree. 8, The extension of the 
factory laws to agricultural labour, in order that children so em- 
ployed may have three clear days a week for their education. 9, The 
establishment of a public primary school in connection with every 
parish, with certified teachers, and with very nominal fees, powers 
being granted to the local authorities to impose a rate for the 
purpose. Wherever there is a workhouse or a prison there should be 
the best antidote—a school, 10. The introduction of ecience in- 
struction in schools and colleges, in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the committee of the British Association for the 
Promotion of Science, and the early introduction of the metric 
decimal system of weights, measures, and an international decimal 
coinage, to facilitate and ehorten the time now employed in the study 
of arithmetic. 11. The formation of museums in the chief manufac- 
turing and industrial towns, comprising, amongst other things, 
samples of manufactures and industry illustrative of the materials 
which enter into the dress of the people, and the condition of native 
manufactures and industry in all countries, 12, The communica- 
tion to such museums of copies of models, plans, &c., obtained in 
Government factories, dockyards, &c, as a contribution to the 
diffusion of practical art. 13, The greater use of museums and 
galleries for the education of the masses, open in the evening for 
the thousands who could not visit them during the day, 14, The 
increase of the educaticnal value of such museums by the appoint- 
ment of professors to deliver public lectures of the sciencea thereby 
illustrated. 15, The diminution of the evil of a profusion of talents 
by giving to inventors the option of taking out a patent or accepting 
a Parliamentary grant for a limited period, proportioned to the 
estimated value of the improvements, on the recommendation of a 
committee of experiments acting under the Patent Law Commis- 
sioners, and greater reciprocity on the part of foreign countries with 
regard to the early publication of specifications of patents in full. 
16. A further and more systematic inquiry as to the relative position 
and progress of Great Britain and other countries in manufactures 
and industry, and on the disadvantages to which this country is 
exposed in relation to trade and manufactures,’ 


FORTIFYING POLICE STATIONS.—The Government have determined to 
fortify the police stations in London, it being the preliminary step toa 
scheme of general fortification of all the pvlice stations and barracks in the 
United Kiigdom. The head office of the metropolitan police force at 
Scotland-yard will be the first to be placed in a state of defence, and with 
this object Messrs. Clarke and Co., of Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, are 
manufacturing bullet-proof iron shutters for the windows of the station. 
The shutters will be so constructed that they can be closed almost instan- 
taneously, and an apparatus adjusted inside which will make them proof 
against any fusilade of small-arms. The doors, it is surmised, will be simi- 
larly protected. When all the stations in the metropolis and suburban dis- 
tricts are provided with the bali-proof shutters, the stations and barracks 
of the police in Ireland, it isstated, will next be placed in a state of defence. 

NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—On Thursday a meeting of the 

Royal National Life-boat Institution was held at its house, Joha-street, 
Adelphi—Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P., in the chair. Richard Lewis, 
Esq., the secretary, having read the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, the thanks of the institution, inscribed on vellum, were ordered to be 
presented to Captain Pim; the second-service clasp to Mr. R. O. Johns, the 
silver medal to Martin Norris, and £28 1s. 6d. to pay the expenses of the 
Tramore (the Cambridge University Boat Club) life-boat of the institution 
in going off during a heavy gale and saving, in two trips, twenty-one per- 
sons from the ship Oasis, of Liverpool, which was wrecked in Brown’s Bay, 
Rewards amounting to £342 were also ordered to be given to the crews of 
various life-boats of the society for their gallant services during the past 
month in rescuing the crews of the following wrecked vessels and for other 
services :—Sloop Industry and schooner Mulgrave, of Whitby, four men 
saved ; schooner Seven Brothers, of Wicklow, three; schooner Avenie, of 
Nantes, one ; ketch Kate, of Ipswich, assisted to save vessel and crew, four ; 
schooner Marie, of Newport, five; schooner Douglas Pennent, of Carnarvon, 
four; schooner Edward Stonard, of Lancaster, five ; schooner Denbighshire 
Lass, of Chester, four ; schooner Sarah Caroline, of Girvan, five; schooner 
Anne, of Aberystwith, four ; smack Clipper, of Great Yarmouth, assisted to 
save vessel and crew, six; schooner Mischief, of Carnarvon, six ; brig/Britain’s 
Pride, of Falmouth, saved vessel and crew, eight : making a total of eighty 
lives saved and three distressed vessels assisted by the life- boats of the insti- 
tution during the heavy gales of the past month alone. The thanks of the 
institution, inscribed on vellum, were ordered to be given to Mr. 
John Walker, of Campbeltown, for his gallant conduct in volunteering to 
go off in that life-boat to the rescue of a shipwrecked crew. The silver 
medal was also granted to W. Juniper, in admiration of his bravery in 
jumping into the sea from the Maudes ey life-boat and rescuing a sailor who 
would otherw ° inevitably have perished. The silver medal of the insti- 
tution was li: vise voted to Frederick Harris, Esq., inspecting officer of the 
coastguard at Senfield, Ireland, and to Lieutenant M‘Mahon of the Clare 
militia; also £3 to Michael Boyle, and £10 to five other men, in acknow- 
ledgment of their bravery and perseverance in saving two persons from the 
brigantine Henriette, of Havre, which, in a gale of wind and heavy sea, 
was recently wrecked near Mutton Island, in the county of Galway. Several 
other rewards were also granted to the crews of shore-boats for saving life 
from wrecks on our coasts. Payments amounting to £2730 were ordered to 
be made on various life-boat establishments; and it was reported that 
during the past year the institution had expended £31,845 in forming new 
life-boat stations and in maintaining other life-boats in a state of efficiency. 
It was stated that the Henry Nixson (No. 2) life-boat, for Abergele, North 
Wales, had been sooently forwarded to the coast. The Manchester and 
Salford Sunday schools have presented to the institution a life-boat for 
Douglas, Isle of Man, and the boat was to be publicly exhibited in Man- 
chester this day (Saturday). A legacy of £100 had been received during 
the past month from the exceutors of the late Miss Jane Sharpe, of Whit- 
burn. A bequest of £100 had also been left to the institution by the late 
David Sinclair, Esq., of Thurso, He had for many years acted as honorary 
secretary to its Thurso branch. It was reported that the ward-reom 
officers of H.M.S, Valorous had forwarded, through Lieutenant F. 0. Law, 
pores £2 ~ in aid of the funds of the institution, The proceedings then 
terminated, 
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THE THAMES SHIPBUILDERS. 

Ir will be gratifying to the public to learn that the shipwrights 
and ironworkers on the Isle of Dogs, so far as the committee ay. 
pointed at the meeting in Burdett Hall may be taken to represent 
them, show a disposition to avail themselves of the offer of employ. 
ment made them by Mr. Bullivant. At that meeting Mr. Bulliyan: 
stated that he had been commissioned to give an order for one o> 
two ships of 1000 tons each, if the men would consent to do tha 
work at £5 a ton for the finished ironwork, Though the meetin, 
was a very large one, and an immediate answer to the offer was 
asked for, the speakers who represented the mechanics went no 
further than to appoint a committee, composed of the various classes 
of the workmen, to confer with the masters on the subject of the 
trade generally. Having held several conferences of their own, t\\ 
members of the committee invited the masters to meet therm 
on Tuesday afternoon, in Mr. Carpenter's Mission Hous, 
Millwall, “About two dozen of the men assembled on tia 
occasion ; but the only shipbuilder present was Mr. Henry Green 
jun. This gentleman was called on to preside; but, in the 
absence of any adequate representation of the masters, t}\o 
proceedings assumed the form of a mere conversation. Several oj 
the men protested in emphatic language against the idea that they 
were not anxious to support the masters on fair terms and to work 
rather than receive charity. They said that from one end of the 
kingdom to the other there was now an impression that they were 
the cause of the depress‘on of the shipbuilding trade on the Thames, 
This they denied, and they asked why the masters did not meot 
them and make some proposition. They contended that it was nor 
because of any fault of theirs they found themselves out of employ- 
ment, but because there was no work going for the Lond »n ship. 
builders, Mr. Green assured them that the masters were by no 
means indifferent to the existing state of things. It was quite clear 
that masters and men were in the same boat. It could not be 
imagined that it was for the interest of the former to have their 
capital and machinery idle. The masters thought there was no ue 
in coming to confer with the men until the latter had some definire 
proposition to lay before them. Mr, Whitmore, Presbyteriou 
clergyman, said it would be of no use to the shipwrights and iron- 
workers to let it go forth that there was no work to be done; 
because the moment that statement was published letters wou'd 
appear from parties who had ships to build, and who would give i: 
a flat contradiction, He had interested himself in raising cub- 
scriptions for the relief of distress on the Isle of Dogs, and gentle- 
men had written to him on the subject of employment. From com- 
munications which he had received, he was in a position to state 
that two ships of 3000 tons each, and which would cost nearly 
£500,000, might be had from the North German Lloyd’s if any 
builder in the Thames could take them for the price at which they 
could be built elsewhere; and private shipowners were prepared 10 
give orders if the Thames builders would execute them for sums 
which would be accepted in the north, Captain Campbell repeated 
the statement he made at Burdett Hall, to the effec that 
owners with whom he had been in communication would 
even pay £1 a ton more for two ships on the Thames than 
they could have them built for on the Clyde, Mr, 0. Owen, 
who, though not in any way connected with the trade, has been 
acting as secretary to the men’s committee, expressed his opinion 
that the shinwrights and other yard mechanics were very anxious to 
treat with the masters; but he remarked that the treasurer and the 
secretary of the trades union would only treat with masters, and 
no man dare stand up at a meeting to pledge the men to the accept- 
ance of any offer. The conversation then turned on the proposal 
made by Mr. Builivant. It appeared that the men did not object to 
the price which he was authorised to give for one or two ships—{£5 
a ton for the finished ironwork, but they did decline the amount 
which the builder prod to allow them to draw per day as 
the work progressed. JIhis was 53. Gd. for plateworkers, 5s, 
for tradesmen of the next rank, and so downwards in pro- 
portion, The men proposed that the 5s, 6d. should be 
raised to 6s, 4d., the 5s, to 5s, 8d, with a proportionate in- 
crease of the sums offered on the smaller wages, Mr, Bullivant said 
that the men were aware of the custom in all th: yards to retain a 
certain amount of what was coming to the artisans on the particuler 
job in which they were engaged, that sim being retained as a secu- 
rity to the master that the men would complete the work on the 
terms to which they had agreed. The men admitted that this was 
the custom, but contended that 10 per cent would be quite suflicient 
to retain, while the party represented by Mr. Bullivant would, ac- 
cording to their calculation, keep in hand something like 33 per cent, 
Mr. Bullivant was not authorised to agree to the retention of only 
10 per cent, and it appeared that the committee were not then pre- 
pared to accept any other terms. Mr. Field, of the firm of Maudslay 
aud Co,, engineers, remarked that the best class of ironworkers in 
their house were cortent to draw 6s. a day, and that the greater 
number did not draw more than 53. As it appeared that no result 
could be come to at present, further than the acceptance of the bulk 
sum of £5 a ton, the meeting was adjourned, it being understood 
pn the men would have some further conferences among thcem- 
selves, 


Ir SPEAKS FOR IfseL¥,—The Irish Church Establishment as now 
maintained by the State is ridiculously over-manned. To give one 
instance: the euppressed see of Kilfenora, now included in the 
diocese of Killaloe, still contains the diocesan staff appropriate 
to its former dignity. There are within its boundaries forty- 
nine Protestant families—in all, 251 souls—the population of a 
hamlet, a handful of people that could probably supply a congregation 
of at most 150 hearers—that is, they could be packed into an ordimary 
drawing-room, or would, perhaps, fill one gallery in a well sized chu:ch. 
How many Protestant clergymen are paid to minister to their wants ’ 
Two ? three? six? Well, the “staff” is as follows:—A Dean, an Arch- 
deacon, a Treasurer, a Rural Dean, a Vicar-General, a Registrar, four In- 
eumbents, and two Curates! It must also be remembered that the forty- 
nine families thus amply provided for in spiritual things include the 
families of the clergymen and the church officials. Of course, it is very 
clear that a Free Church in Ireland-would never tolerate such absurditics.— 
“ Saint Pauls,” edited by Anthony Trollope. 

THE SHIRTMAKER IN BETHNAL-GREEN.—In one of the long lines of 
uniform houses that extend from end to end of the district, we entercd a 
tenement and were directed to a little close room on the ground floor, The 
room was about 12 ft. by 6ft., and in it there were a table, two chairs, a 
mattress laid vpon the floor, and sundry bundles containing such remnants 
of « household of furniture and clothes as had been saved from the general 
wreck, The small fireplace held a little supply of burning ciziders. On the 
table was one tallow candle, and between the two sat a woman about six- 
and-thirty years of age, very pale and emaciated, scantily clad, who was 
working hard with her needle, There were three little pallid children—one 
an infant of about three years, crouching by the fender and clinging to the 
mother’s skirts; another, a little older, huddled amongst the ragged bed- 
clothes; and the third, a girl of ten, standing near the door. The father of 
the family was out ; but the woman, pausing in her needlework, told us he 
was a labourer, usually employed in the shipyards, and had been out of 
regular work more than twelve months, Since then they had parted with 
all their goods except what we saw; and from occupying a whole howse 
they had come down to the necessity of living all in this little room. She 
thought she was fortunate in being able to get pretty constant needlework. 
** What is the work?” lasked her, ‘* Shirtmaking,” she said.—* How much 
do you get for making a shirt?” “‘ Well, Sir, they send me the cloth cut out, 
and for stitching the shirt, altogether, I get three halfpence.”—* And how 
many can you doin a day?” ‘ Working all day, as long as I can, 1 can 
manage to finish three.”—‘ What’s your husband been doing since he's 
been out of work?’ “ Well, he’s been up to the stoneyard sometimes ; but, 
at best, they only give him one day's work in the week there, and sometimes 
he can’t get that.” —“ How much do they give him for his day's work ’ ” 

‘A quartern loaf and threepence ; but lately he’s thought it better not to 
go. He tries to get work about the streets—any odd job he can pick up.”’- 

How much do you think he has made the last two or three weeks in that 
way ? “* Last week he got eighteenpence ; the week before he got about 
a shilling; this week he’s only got sixpence.”"—"* Well, but how do you 
manage to live on that?” ‘1 don’t know, Sir; bat we live. Last week 
the clergyman gave us two tickets for soup. It was on two very cold days, 
and each day we got one quart of soup and a pound of bread.’” Here my 
companion broke in and said to me, “‘ Last week the central committee was 
able to send some tickets to the clergyman, and he distributed as many as 
he had.” This kind of talk went on for some minutes, and then my friend 


wrote out three tickets—one for two loaves of bread, one for a shilling’s 
worth of groceries, and one for half a hundredweight of coal; and, amidst 
the thanks of this family, who had been relieved from trouble for another 
day by the expenditure of a half-crown, we left the house,—Leader, 
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The Gove ypnor's Daughter, A Novel. By H, Suruer.annd 
: Epwaxbs, London: Tinsley Bros, 
‘jwards might have improved the title of his story by calling 
+ a at the ‘Late Insurrecticn in Poland ;” for, had he done 
der would at once have kuown the scene of the events 
and that the narrator was fully competent to deal 
he had selected, because he was thoroughly con- 
rsant’with it. We don’t believe there are many men in England, or, 
bers even in Poland itself, who have such a complete kuowledge 
periaps, erie subject of Polish and Russian politics, and of Polish 
of we Mr, Sutherland Edwards. Some—perhaps, we 
might safely say many—novelists write about scenes, and characters, 
ud people of which they keow little or nothing from personal 
avoration, We are frequently treated to descriptions of high life, 
pir of the social habits, manners, and ways of dukes, lords, and 
honourables of all sorts, by persons who never knew of 
aristocratic mansicns and their inhabitants more than could be 
Jearned by gazing at “the lordly halls” from outside the 
mark-gate or from the nearest kerbstone, Pictures of low 
Fe ‘again, though a knowledge of that is perhaps easier 
of acquirement, have been furnished by men and women who never 
took the trouble either to see or to study the manners and customs 
of life of the class of persons described. This, however, is 
fa-hion in which Mr. Sutherland Edwards does his work. 
lle writes from actual knowledge; he paints characters from per- 
conal observation, Long residence in Russia and Poland has made 
him acquainted with the nature of both countries and with the idio- 
ies of each people, And he has had the further advantage 
of having been present in Poland during the last effort to shake off 
the Muscovite yoke, and of mingling with both sets of actors in the 
sad drama, He is therefore thoroughly furnished for the work of 
depicting incidents of that melancholy page in European history—a 
civeumstance that lends an interest and value to his work which 
rothing else could eupply. In “ The Governor's Daughter” we find 
real personages, scenes, and events described ; aud the story, as the 
antuor tells us, is at once felt to be mainly a vehicle in which to 
convey the knowledge he possessed of men and occurrences. 

The tale opers in 1862, in London, where we are introduced toa cer- 
tain Russian General Gont chalin, who is in this Gountry on a “special 
mission” from his Government—said mission being to unyavel the 
plos of “ Polish patriots ” here resident. ‘The General is accom- 
panied by his daughter, Nathalie, who, from her mother haying beea 
a Pole, has Polish sympathies, and is the heroine of the story. 
At the gates of the exhibition at South Kensington they enconnter 
Stanislas Ferrari, who is the son, also by @ Polish mother, of 
an Itulian adventurer, who bad risen to the rank of Colonel in-the 
Russian army, and had left behind him a reputation that stunk in 
the nostrils of both Russians and Poles, Ferrari readers some trifling 
eervices to the Gontchalins, but is “cut” by the General directly he 
mentions hisname, The beautiful Nathalie, however, dces not share 
her father’s prejudices, She not only sympathises—secretly, of 
course—with the Poles, but she loves the young ‘'proscript” Ferrari, 
and supplies information that he and others are ineluded on a list of 
“suspected persons” ordered to be arrested the moment they appear 
on the frontier of the Czar’s dominions. We should mention, how- 
ever, that Ferrari joins the “ Revolutionary Committee” sitting in 
London, where he meets with Jankowski, “a poetical conspirator,” 
who loves aud ultimately dies for the country of his ancestors, 
although he had never seen it till he went there to take up arms 
for its deliverance. Ferrsri likewise makes the acquaintance of 
Count Konradin, a Polish nobleman of high principle, patriotic 
feelinyzs, and large property ; as well as that of Boutkovitch, a 
Russian epy, and of several other persons who subsequently appear 
with more or less prominence in the story. He furthermore assists 
at a political réunion at the house of “Siegfried the Revolutionist,” 
in whom the initiated reader will at once recognise the editor of 
the famous journal called the Kolokol (or Belt), Alexander Herzen, 
who imparts some curious information as to the divices by which 
that paper is smuggled into Russia. 

The plans of the insurrectionists haying approached maturity, 
Ferrari 1s cent on a mission to Warsaw, and at once becomes deep in 
the movement precipitated by the wholesale conscriptions of the 
Russian Government, The other characters in the story also make 
their way to the scene of action: General Gontchalin as Governor of 
Wilkovo ; Jankowski as commander of a band of insurgents ; Count 
Konradin as ostensibly a neutral, but really an aider of the rebellion ; 
and Boutkovitch as a chief of police. Nathalie accompanies her 
father, and all the dramatis persone ultimately gather together at 
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Wilkovo and Staniiza, a village in the neighbourh owned by 
Kenradin, who allowa his enthusiasm to get the better of his 


discretion, and is made prisoner in an encounter with Cossacks ; 
Jankowski is killed ; and Ferrari, after rescuing Konradin, is himselt 
wounded and captured. After some months of incarceration, Ferrari 
escapes, and reaches Cracow, in Austrian Poland, under the guise of 
coachtuan to Nathalie, who has been sent there by her father to be 
out of danger. The lovers make good use of their opportunities on 
the way ; and the story closes with their marriage, the consent of 
all parties beiag given, the old General having fallen into disgrace on 
account of supposed Polish leanings. That is a faint outline of the 
story told in Mr, Edwards's two volumes; but the details are in the 
highest degree interesting, aud are managed with great skill, Into 
these we cannot further enter; but our readere, we are sure, will be 
glad of an extract, and so we place before them an account given of 
himself by one of the insurgents in the wood at Stanitza, and 
which Mr, Edwards calls a 


STORY OF A THEATRICAL CENSOR. 


_1 was theatrical censor and dramatic author at the same time. I wrote a 
piece, got a friend to copy itand send it in as his own, and then sat in judg- 
ment on it myself, The subject was “ Les Horaces,” or rather the one 
Horatius and the three Curiatii; and I twisted and tarned it in such a 
manner that everyone, or at least every Pole, would be able to see that the 
Horatius was Poland, and the three Curiatii, Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 

My Horatius, or rather my friend’s Horatius, was constantly uttering fine 
Schitiments, all tinged more or less with patriotism. I cut everyone of them 
out, and destroyed many lines that were perfectly inoffensive. The sup- 
posed author protested. “I told him to go about his business. He protested 
again, I referred him to the civil Governor, who rather piqued himself on 
4s enlightenment, and made the author come to him and read the play as I 

ad originally written it, 
ane main idea escaped his Excellency, who devoted his attention to the 

Gils, aud especially to the words in those speeches which I had marked out, 
ee ne next day I received, as [ had expected, a reprimand for having 
t er ised my functions in a puerile and vexatious manner, and was advised 
wa my decision and restore those of the expunged passages which 
r eaeut ly contained no political allusions. The Governor had heard of the 
“wperor Nicholas saying to the poet Pushkin, ‘* Write, and I will be your 
ce sd) and wished to imitate him. 
ais Tetored 4 soliloquy in which the Horatius expressed his inextinguish- 
of tt hatred of his three enemies, characterised them so that the true originals 
detect! portraits could not fail to be recognised by our public—so quick at 
with ng hidden meanings—and announced his determination of dealing 
whethon ™m separately and vanquishing them, no matter by what means, 
Tore pe by force or by fraud. Nothing to an ordinary reader could seem 
had tc aoe or, indeed, more absurd, than this speech, which the Horatius 
appare come on and deliver by himself, while the three Curiatii were 
ki hares hesitating as to whether they should pursue him or not; but I 
would hat if it coula ever be spoken on a Polish stage by a Polish actor, it 

The excite the enthusiasm of the audience to a pitch of frenzy. 
that, piece chded with the return of the victorious Horatius, who announced 
bees rf - parating his three detestable and accursed foes, he had indeed 
Roe by ‘le Lo destroy them singly, and that the world breathed more freely 
bert; ie they were crushed. ‘This passage I had allowed to stand from the 
the on ng; but I had cut out one just before it, in which somebody made 
had ant Place remark that death was better than slavery. The Governor 
tor ceided that this abstract proposition, like the rest, might be allowed 

cmain, aud remain it did. 
it we eee piece was put inrehearsal, The actors at once understood what 
intend d about, but rehearsed it without making any of the points they 

Ith bee make the night of the first representation. 
pice at cen the custom at our theatre to play Polish piece first anda Russian 
plece fh twards, But as everyone used to go away at the endof the Polish 
The or 7. Governor ordered that the Russian piece should be played first. 
theat, od effect of this regulation was to make people keep away from the 

te until the Russian piece was at an end, On the evening fixed for 


he production of my “ Horatii and Curiatii,” there were not duri h 
performance of the Russian piece more than a dozen people in the rr tega 
and those dozen were Russian officers and civil functionaries ; but no sooner 
was it over than the house was invaded at every entrance, and in a few 
min ites was crowded, ‘ 

The Governor was in the theatre, and eonld not make out what the 
appiause meant, for Horatius, from the moment of his appearance on the 
stage, was saluted by the whole audience as the living symbol of Poland, 

The Poles had all noticed that he wore a small white eagle on his helmet. 
It had been proposed that the three Curiatii should display, either on their 
helmets or on their shields, the eagles of the three partitioning Powers; but 
the meaning would have been too obvious, and the representation would 
have been stopped at the very outset. 

The applause, as it was, went on increasing at a very rapid rate; and in 
the third or fourth act, I forget which, when we came to the soliloquy of 
the Horatius, the audience rose like one man, and cheered aa I should like 
to he ar your men cheer on going into battle, 

An aide-de-camp was sent round to the barracks with orders for two 
companies of infantry to be put under arms and kept in readiness until 
further notice, and some policemen in plain clothes were introduced into 
the theatre, but without being able to find places in the audience depart- 
ment, which was completely full, No attempt, however, was made to clear 
the theatre ; and unless this had been done it would have been altogether 
impossible to bring the performance to an end—so delighted, so enchanted 
were the audence, 

When Horatius, in a prophetic spirit, cursed hie three enemies, and, 
after cursing, proceeded to kill them, shouts of jey resounded through 
the theatre, and the occupants of the pit and gallery went out singing, 
“No! Poland is not lost!" , 

The next morning I was sent for to the office of the military Governor, who 
wanted to know how I conld license such a piece as the one played the night 
before. lreferred him to the civil Governor, who was at that moment 
putting the manager and the principal actor through a most severe ex- 
amination. Unfortunately, the author—the supposed author—was sum- 
moned; and he, like a weak-minded fool and coward as he was, being 
threatened, let out that it was I who had really written the piece, and that 
all he had done had been to copy it and send it to me at the censor’s oflice as 
his own. 

A Cossack was dispatched in search of me, but I was jot at home ; and 
when I heard what sort of a visitor had presented himself in my absence I 
determincd not to go home any more, I got out of the town disguised in 
some theatrical costume and escaped across the frontier. 

The piece was never played again ; its performance on that one joyful 
occasion caused my ruin, and obliged me to fly to the West that the Govern- 
ment might not seize me and send me, whether I liked it or not, to the far 
East. But I shall never forget that one night, that one happy night which 
I had prepared so carefully beforehand, and which was marked by such 
brilliant success, 


It is proper to add that, while Mr. Edwards detests Russian 
tyranny and sympathises with the sufferings of the Poles under it, 
he is by no means an enthusiastic admirer of political revolutionists 
and conspirators; perhaps because he has seen so much of them, 
His views, therefore, may be accepted as those of an unprejudiced 
observer, for which reason his testimony is all the more valuable, 
The greater portion of “ The Governor’s Daughter" has already 
appeared in the People's Journal, from which it has been reprinted 
by permission of the proprietors. 


Education and School, By the Rev. Epwarp Turing, M.A., late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Second Edition, London 
and Cambridge : Macmillan and Co, 1867. 


Mr, Thring ia the present, and, we believe, the honoured and suc- 
cessful head master of Uppingham Schoo!—which was formerly in 
a bad way, and, net very Jong ago, in ridiculous and worse than 
ridiculous odour, because its former head master had birched two 
grown lads for being a second too late for a train, so that they did 
not present themselves in his Unspsakably Angust Presence at the 
time when they were due, Mr, Thring, however, is another pir- 
son, and he has produced an interesting book, which may be con- 
fidently commended to the attention of parents who have sons to 
send to any of the great schools, It has the rather serious drawback 
of an extensive discursiveness, which takes from the continuity of 
the argument, and, still worse, arrests the sympathy of the reader 
at the very point where the author needs it most, Can anything be 
worse policy—more unfair, indeed, to the reader of a book—than to 
be always flinging in debatable propositions which are no? neces- 
sary to the main purpose? Take the chapter on “ The Classics ;” 
and what an entaugled and entangling plaidoyer you have before 
you! Surely Mr. Thring might have made ont his case without 
asserting (for example) that “in the whole range of heathen 
literature there is not ove passage that rises above a comfortable 
sense of the beauty of nature.” Suppose the reader, rapidly 
throwing the argument here into the form of a syllogism, has to say 
negatur minor? Again: “ The skilful disposal of drapery alone 
gives expression to the human form ; without it the body by itself 
at best is a beautiful shape incapable of any high ministry, with the 
Curse of the Fall upon it, powerless to elevate or inspire nobler 
thoughts.” We cannot go on with this quotation, but the portion 
we have copied contains, we should vehemently assert, as much 
error as could possibly be put into as many lines; and page 79 is as 
bad, Again, we turn the leaf at random and drop down upon page 
137 :—" There is very little want of adility in boys naturally (which 
boys?), but there is". . . aningrained antagonism to learning.’ 
We should ourselves contradict both these propositions, and say, 
boys in general are naturally deficient in ability, but, though they 
have a dislike to being taught by compulsion, the idea of “an in- 
grained antagonism to learning” is simple nonsense. Mr. Thring 
was entitled to say these things or any other debatable things which 
he thought true, but it is not fair, after all, to tax the reader ofa 
book at too high a rate, 

Apropos of fagging, Mr. Thring has the following sentences :— 
“ By whatever name it may be called, there is not a family in the 
land without ‘fagging.’ Someone runs messages, and shuts 
doors, &c. And that same one, somehow, is not generally the eldest 
son or eldest daughter.” This statement we have to meet by a 
denial. Let each “family in the land” speak for itself. In the 
meanwhile, whatever precedent may be quoted for it, or whatever 
excuse, family “fagging” is, like all other fagging, a shameful 
thing. To train up to the highest point of nic ty the self-respect 
of the child, to accept no eervice from him without thanks, to give 
open honour to all service whatever, and to take care that if 
irksome service is not, as far as possible, equally distributed, any 
inequality of the kind shall be recognised, treated tenderly, and 
compensated by “extra” kindness, we undertake to assert that these 
are principles of action in some of the “ families in the land ;” and 
it scarcely appears possible that they should be mistaken principles, 
They cannot be carried out among a mob of boya, perhaps; but 
what then ? ; 

In the chapter on “ Punishment” Mr, Thring unquestionably 
puts his foot in it. It may perhaps be true that “boys are very 
jealous about justice,” though that does not acccord with our own 
observation of the average boy, and reads very like a stroke of 
humour, Change the first noun—‘Men are very jealous about 
justice "—and you immediately burst out laughing, and ask, In 

eaven’s name, which men? But that is not our point. On page 
247, the subject in question being the rod or cane, Mr. Thring 
actually argues that boys cannot possibly think “ corporal punishment 
degrading ;’ and his reason is that boys are in the habit of hitting 
each other. Does it not occur to Mr. Thring that there is a slight 
difference between a blow given in fight, or which can be returned, 
or which there is at least an understood right to return, and a blow, 
or series of blows (say a Winchester “scrubbing,” or “ Bibling *), 
which the boy cannot return, and is understood to have no right to 
return ? 

It might almost be thought that a writer who can (to vary the 
image from the fact) put his own head isto Chancery in this way is 
not likely to write a useful book, Yet we repeat our commendation 
of Mr. Thring’s work, and hope it will do good. He is a man of 
high culture, and, unless we are under a wrong impression, has done 
work for Uppingham which entitles him to be heard with attention, 
With respect to flogging, we must, however, add a word or two, 
The cane (especially when applied to the hand) is more cruel than 
the birch; but it is not so “degrading.” The boy punished has not 
the same eense of helplessness, nor is there any of that shame which 
ought to accompany the toilette des condamnes, Mr, Thring surely 
knows the intense suffering which, in a boy at once brave and gentle, 


is involved in this shame. If a boy does not feel it, he has been 
badly brought up; if he has it, and is mede to lose it for any 
purpose of “discipline,” we are bold to say, the discipline 


is bonght at a dear price. This opinion is not likely to 
be shared by a writer who thinks there is no expression 


in the human body without “skilfully-disposed drapery ;” but 
perhaps even euch a writer may be disposed to allow a litile weight 
to the testimony of the professor (whose name we forget) who, in 
the recent discussions in Massachusetts which led to the total 
abolition of corporal punishment in the echools, stated that, during 
forty years’ experience as a teacher, he had never found it necessary 
to strike a blow, : 

It is Mr. Thring’s gratuitous diccursiveness which makes it diffi- 
cult to do justice to his book, and tempts a reviewer to lunge at it 
in so many places ; and we cannot forbear one more lunge. What 
is, where is, that mysterious being the Boy—the boy? Boys we 
know, aud men we know; and they differ as much as clouds, and 
trees, and women’s faces; but the typical boy about whom it is safe 
to generalise is a “specimen ” unknown to our own observation of 
life. Can he be a pure figment ? 


English Heraldry. By Cuartes Bovrert, M.A. Author of 
“ Heraldry, Historical and Popular,” &c, With 450 Ilustrations 
by R. B. Ucting, London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 

Without having (as may be guessed) compared all extant books on 

heraldry for beginners, we are inclined to doubt if there can be a 

better one than this of Mr, Boutell. It certainly begins at the 

beginning, and continues to teach carefully and by degrees until 
the close of a goodly-sized volume, The carefully-executed 
drawings by Mr. Utting will be found of invaluable service to the 
student ; and, indeed, no heraldry book would be comprehensible to 
the student without the assistance of the artist. Mr, Boutell is 
thoroughly in love with his subject ; so much so, in fact, that he is 
wroth with those who have brought the “art and science” into 
contempt by making fools of themselves through ignorance and 
over-admiration, They have imagined their geese to be swans, and 
they and the geese have been ridiculed accordingly ; and, indeed, 
heraldry and kindred subjects can easily excite laughter, and 
seldom more so than when in the change or spelling of aname, The 

Buggs becoming Norfolk Mowards was such a shock to the 

world, that the world has never since been serious encugh to 

inquire how the Buggs and the heralds get on. It 
is different, of course, when the Seymours revert to St. 

Maur, or the Butlers to De Boteler; but when a noble 

Mullins died the other day, who could not have been knocked 

down with a feather at finding it spelt De Moleyns? Heraldry has 

suffered very much from foolish people, who will expect too much. 

They want too great an antiquity for their armorial bearings, and 

forget that they are mere mushrooms. Mr, Boutell almost asserts 

that the arms of William the Conqueror were made for hita long 

after his death, when heraldry had become a real something of a 

science, which it certainly was not in his own days, Edward the 

Confessor’s arms appear to have been invented in the reiga of 

Henry ILI. But, to be more moderate and not less interesting, let 

us look at Lord Nelson, The Admiral did not indeed gei blessed 

with arms dating from Noah, the first sailor—say, an ark, tossy, 
on a deluge azure, or “ wavy,” as the case may be; but he came off 
badly enough. Mr. Boutell objects to the literal heraldic compli- 
ments of modern times. He says, amongst the most objectionable 
arms of this class are those which were granted to distinguished 
naval and military officers—arms that certainly ought to have con- 
ferred fresh honour on illustrious names instead of inilicting dis- 
honour upon heraldry itself. Lord Nelson, it seems, sutlered 
grievously this way; but the Duke of Wellington luckily escaped, 

Certainly, between the heraldry of this kind and the ancient, there 

is all the difference of being prosy and being poetic; but, after 

all, we know which way some people would choose. 
The book seems throughout to be as readable as it is earnest and 
explanatory, 


A NEGRO DELEGATE has offered a resolution in the Georgia Legislature 
to the effect that ** no man or woman of either race be allowed to inter- 
marry, unless he and she, the contracting party, want to.” 

AGREAT BOON is to be conferred on students and users of the MS, litera- 
ture at the British Museum. The trustees have adopted the plan of the new 
keeper of the MSS. for having a catalogue of MSs, classified according to 
subjects, and in which also all the prints of each Ms. will be entered, 

THE CAB SCRUTINY.—Tuesday was a great day for the cabman—a kind 
of opening day of the season, He had to take his cab to Scotland-yard to 
be examined, and to be declared fit and proper, &c, It is generally a some- 
what formal business; this time it was not. Sir Richard Mayne and his 
people examined the hackney carriages with the nicest attention, and de- 
clared large numbers of them to be unfit and improper, &c. The cabman 
was furious, and he drove off with placards posted on his vehicle, headed 
“Tyranny ; this is a rejected cab,” or words to that effect, and announcing 
a great meeting of the trade, to be held on Feb. 8, underneath a rail- 
way arch. 

GLYCERINE.—The value of glycerine as a valuable remedy for various 
skin affections is now generally known and admitted; it was, therefore, 
both natural and desirabie that it should be presented to us in the soliditied, 
and therefore most convenient, form of a soap. So numerous are the uses 
and purposes to which g'ycerine may be applied, especially in combination 
with other remedial! substances, that glycerine compounds abound, Unfor- 
tunately, many of these so-called mixtures of glycerine are so in little more 
than name ; they are either destitute of that substance, contain it only in 
minute quantities, or, when even present in larger amount, the quality is 
often by no means good, This observation applies with more or less force 
to many of the so-called glycerine soaps, perfumes, and cosmetics, In 
Price's solidified glycerine, however, we possess an article of rea!ly detinite 
composition and of superior quality, and one on which we believe that the 
profession and the public may fully rely. It is stated of this glycerine com- 
pound that it wears well, gives a rich lather, and that i¢ contains over half 
its weight of Price's distilled glycerine, the accuracy of which statement we 
verified by the following percentage analysi Water, 21°5, fatty acids, 

29°5 ; soda, 3°7; glycerine, 45°3; total, 100°0.—Lancet, 

Economy IN GAs.—A new and economical method of manufacturing 
gas from bitumen has recently been in course of trial at’ the Royal 
Arsenal Gasworks, Woolwich. The trials and experiments carried out 
were of a very interesting and useful nature, and the system promises 
to be of great advantage to the public. The trials were ordered to 
take place by her Majesty's Secretary of State for War, with a view, as sug- 
gested by Captain the Hon, Arthur Cochrane, O.B., of increasing the 
illuminating power of gas. The experiments consisted in extracting gas 
from bitumen alone, and also with a mixtureof Durham coals, at the various 
rates of from 5 to 25 per cent. The gas thus produced showed on the disc, 
from a single burner, an equal illuminating power to fifteen standard sper- 
maceti candles, the bitumen giving off its gas with much greater rapidity 
than the coals. The bitumen was also tested for fuel and heating purposes, 
and was pronounced to be a safe resource for investment of capital in case 
of a failure, as anticipated, of the Scotch and West of England coal-mines. 
The bitumen was also tested in all the various ways most suited to gas 
purposes with satisfactory resulta, A report has been accordingly made to 
Sir John Pakington, and 200 tons of bitumen have been ordered by the War 
Department for the use of the Royal Arsenal Gasworks, The trials were 
made by Mr. Wallace, superintendent, by order, at the request of Captain 
the Hon. Arthur Cochrane, of the Steam Reserve, at Sheerness, 

PuoroGRAPHY.—The following process for obtaining direct impression 
on paper, especially during the winter and cloudy weather, is published by 
the Moniteur de la Photographie. The paper should first be salted by im- 
mersion in the following bath :—Chloride of sodium (common salt), 65 gms.; 
rain water, 375 cubic centimetres ; hydrochloric acid, six drops. The paper 
should remain in this bath for two or three hours, and then be hung up to 
dry. The sensitising bath is thus composed :—Nitrate of silver, 30 cubic 
centim. ; citric acid, 5 gms. ; distilled water, 250 cubic centim. The paper 
should float on this bath for two or three minutes, and then be hang up as 
before, As soon as it is dry, or nearly so, care having been taken to remove 
the liquid that accumulates at the bottom or at a corner, it may be exposed 
on the ground-glass plate of the camera, The exposure should last three or 
four seconds in the sun ; in dull weather as many minutes may be required, 
according to circumstances. A very weak image will appear; as soon as it 
is sufficiently distinct the paper is removed and laid on a glass plate some- 
what smaller than the paper, right side upwards, The edges of the paper 
are folded under the glase, andin this condition the latter is laid face upwards 
in a large developing basin, say at the end A, raising the latter a little, so 
that the following solution may be poured in at the end B :—Pyrogallic 
acid, 8gms.; citric acid, 4gms.; water, 190 cubic centim, The end B 
should now be suddenly raised so as to flush the paper at once with the 
liquid, to avoid waves or lines. As soon as the lights and shades are weil 
developed, which requires but a few seconds, take out the proof, wash under 
a stop-cock, fix with 30 gms. of hyposulphite of soda dissolved in 500 cubic 
centim, of water for ten minutes, wash again, and dry the proof, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
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FUNERAL OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN: BENBDICTION ON THE BODY AT THE CHURCH OF THE CAPUCHINS, VIENNA, 


for sick, injured, and absent on leave, Still greater than this, how- 
eer, is the redaction which has to be made for a class of “ special 
duies’ which has grown up of late yeara and become at last an 
aolute daily necessity, We mean such special duties as those of 
yuarding the palaces, the Houses of Parliament, Record Offices, 
public museums, and public buildings, These duties absorb no less 
than 1200 men, leaving actually no more than 5800 to guard an area 
of 700 square miles and protect a population of nearly tbree millions 
and a half of people—that is to say, more than the population of all 
Scotland, and more than two thirds of the population of all Ireland, 
At present the metropolitan police, if we allow for these deductions 
for sicknees and gpecial duty, are actually only in the ratio of one to 
about 600 of the population, 


Yet this disproportion of police to people becomes even more all Bayswater and Tyburnia now stand. So also with the meadows 
astounding when we look not alone at the population, but the area round Islington, on which rows of terraces and villas have since 
which they have to guard. People live so fast nowadays that they | arisen. Within the Jast tweuty years the only duty of the police 
naturally forget the Takami of the changes they have left behind round Norwood and Tulse-hill was to prevent vagrants cutting the 
them, 1830 is nearly forty years ago, and how has London changed , trees or snaring the rabbits in the woods belonging to Dulwich 
since then! Since 1850 alone—that ia to say, within the last seven- | College on which now stand the Crystal Palace and its sur- 
teen years—177,420 new houses have been built within the metro- | rounding mansions, The truth is plain, therefore, that the 
politan police district, making no lees than 4413 new atreeta, filty- | increase of the police has not alone lagged hind the 
six new squares, and adding 769 miles to the beats which the police | increase of the population, but is lamentably deficient ss 
have specially to patrol. At the present time 7097 new houses are | regards the apace over which they now have to doduty. Nothing 
being erected in this district—that is to eay, an important town is | can better illustrate this than a comparison of the duties which the 
being added to London every year. One or two policemen thirty | metropolitan police have to perform over this ever-growing area 
years ago were sufficient guard for the then swampy fields on which with the duties which the City police have to discharge within a 
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emall space, which, of course, cannot be enlarged, The ratio of 


force to area, then, is in the City police one man to 12-10 acres ; in 
the metropolitan police, one man to 72 acres, In the City police 
there is one man to 184 persone, and in the metropolitan one to 


nearly 600. In short, the City nolice bas to protect 112,063 persons, 
and the Metropolitan force 3,410,654, We are not making there 
comparisons in a manner at all invidious to the City force, who are a 


most able and vigilant body of men, by no means overpaid, though 
their pay considerably exceeds that of their overworked metropolitan 
brethren, who are so much underpaid as to materially affect the 
cfliciency of the whole force. It may be said that there is no need 
of offering higher pay for the metropolitan police if they con get 
plenty of men at the price they now proffer, But there is a limit 
even to this rule of political economy, inasmuch as the men now to 
be got are not the class of men wanted ; and when a superior man 
presents himeelf he generally enters the police as a “stand-by ” till 
something better turns up; and by the time he has become tho- 
roughly efficient, as soon as ‘an opportunity presents itself he leaves 
the police. And, strange as it may seem to some of our readers, it 
is nevertheless true that it takes as long to train an efficient policeman 
as to make an efficient soldier. . A 

The whole area of the metropolitan police district is a little over 
700 square miles, which is divided into twenty-one divisions, in- 
cluding the Thames (a water division), each governed by a superin- 
tendent. Each division is divided into sub-divisions, and these, again, 
into sections, which are again subdivided into beats. The policemen 
have charge of the beats, the sergeants have charge of the sections, 
the inspectors of the sub-divisions, and the superintendents of the 
whole division. Every division is in direct communication by tele- 
graph with the great central office, Scotland-yard, which is also con- 
nected in the same manver with all the chief fire stations, so that 
literally in one minute every division and fire station in 
the metropolis could be alarmed and their reserves moved 


on any given point. In addition to this force, there 
has of late years grown up a_ special detective force 
of one chief inspector, three inspectors, and fifteen  ser- 


geants, who are all stationed at the chief office, Scotland-yard, 
and receive their instructions direct from Sir Richard Mayne, The 
number of men employed on police duty proper—that is, in watching 
and patrolling the streets—is divided as follows :—two thirds, or, in 
round numbers, about 4000 men, by night, and one third, or about 
2000 men, by day, The night duty men have always eight hours— 
that is, from ten p.m, tosix a m., and they have this for eight months 
of the year, and then four months of day duty; and every man in 
the force takes his turn of night and day duty—the former, of course, 
as requiring double the number of men, having to be performed for 
a double space of time. The day duty is from six a.m. to ten p.m, 
and is divided into reliefs thus:—The first relief comes on from 
six a.m, to nine am, ; the second relief from nine a.m. to three p.m. ; 
the first relief again from three p.m. to ten p.m., and the second 
from seven p.m. toten p.m. Thus there are more policemen on duty 
between seven and ten in the evening than at any other time of the 
day, long experience having proved to the police that it is between 
these hours that most thefts and depredations are attempted, 
Each man, therefore, has eight hours’ night patrolling 
without pause for eight months of the year, and ten 
hours’ day patrolling for four months in the year, every 
day, Sundays and all public holidays included. It may be said that 
the London postmen are nearly as hard- worked, and not better paid, 
which is almost true, But the London postman has all Exeter Hail 
at his back, and if he were asked to make even an eight o'clock 
morning delivery of letters on Sundays there would be a great out- 
cry ; but no one raises a voice on behalf of the policeman, whose 
duties on Sandays are absolutely doubled, for on that day houses are 
often empty and people are out for the evening. Of course, police 
duty must be done on that as weil as other days; but it is at least 
worth inquiring whether a small addition to the force might not 
euable the men to have alternate Sundays as days of rest, At pre- 
sent 365 days’ actual duty is required for the year's pay, and it 
cannot be otherwise while the force remains at its present minimum 
strength, With these facts before them, and remembering the fear- 
ful weather to which they are often exposed, to say nothing of risks 
arising from violence, few will be inclined to deny that the police 
are a most hard-worked body of men; and the duty will appear all 
the more onerous when the qualifications which are considered 
indispensable to its discharge are looked at side by side with the 
rer uneration offered in return, 

To enter the police as constable a man must bring a long and un- 
impeachable character for honesty, industry, sobriety, intelligence, 
and good temper. He must, of course, be in perfect health, under 
thirty-five years of age, and if married must not have more than 
two children, He must read, write, and cipher well, and his wife 
must carry on no trade or business of any kind. Yet for fulfilling 
all these conditions, which manifestly (except in the case of only 
two children) imply a first-rate man of the working classes, the re- 
muneration offered is only 19s, a week, with a hope of gradual pro- 
motion to 21s, 233,, and 25s, weekly—higher than which, as a 
constable, he cannot go. To be sure, he has his uniform, and if 
married 40 1b, of coals a week, and if single 201b.; but this is all. 
Now, even with a single man, who has to pay his lodging rent, 19s, 
a week is not much more than sufficient to feed a strong man who 
bas long hours of heavy labour to perform at all hours and in all 
weathers. So much worse, then, must it be for the married constable 
(and they are the great majority) who has the wife and children 
to keep as well as himself, and it must be remembered that, 
though a policeman may enter the force with only two children, a 
few years may find him with five or six, and yet still on the same 
192, with which he started. It may be said that a constable may 
hope to rise to sergeant and inspector, but only one constable in ten 
can ever hope to be a sergeant, and only one sergeant in ten can 
ever hope to be made an inspector, and not one inspector in twenty 
can hope to reach the rank of superintendent. Still, the argument 
of promotion is worth discussing ; and let us look at it. An able 
constable who is offered a sergeant’s vacancy has to go through an 
educational examination which, ten years ago, would have broken 
half the Civil Service candidates, The arithmetic and writing he 
has to do are, perhaps, in these days not thought so dreadful as they 
used to be; but he has to draw out hypothetical cases of police 
charges and to give answers in writing to such cases, stating whether 
he would detain or liberate prisoners under such and such circum- 
stancs, and his reasons in writing for or against. Yet, when all 
this has been done, he only attains to 26s, a week, with a prospect 
of rising in the future to 283, The examination for inspector is, of 
course, still more severe, and that for superintendent is one which 
only able men, long and practically acquainted with the most minute 
working details of the police force and police duty, cou'd hope to 
pass. Yetin each case when the post is attained the reward is 
inadequate to the duties and responsibilities it entails, The public 
have only to look at three things—Ist, that the police service now 
requires a much higher class of men than was thonght necessary 
when they started as watchmen in 1830; 2nd, that the growth of 
the force has by no means kept pace with the growth of the metro- 
polis they have to guard; 3rd, that 19s. a week now is not much 
more than equal to 14s, a week forty years ago, The deduction is 
obvious. Not only must the force increased, but the pay must 
be such as to induce good men to enter, and, above all, when entered, 
to remain in the service, Entering the police force should, in its 
pay and future rewards, be held out as an object of ambition to able 
and respectable men, and not regarded, as it is now, by the most 
intelligent constables, as a mere resource against want, to be re- 
tained only till something better presents itself, 


AN ATROCIOUS MUR DER is reported from Dumfriesshire. A young man, 
oaly twenty years of age, named Robert Smith, on Saturday evening robbed 
a girl aged fourteen, and murdered her by hanging, in a wood near a place 
called Cummertrees. He afterwards entered a cottage, and stabbed a 
woman so badly about the neck, that her recovery is said to be doubtful, 
The bloodthirsty miscreant was apprehended the next day at Carlisle. 


A CABMAN’S STRIKE has taken place in Liverpool, the Jehus objecting 
to paint their rate of fares on the outside of their cabs and to carry lamps, 


CONCERTS. 

Mr. Antuur Cuaprets’s Saturday morning concerts—“ Monday 
Populars,” in which nothing is changed except the day—have now 
recommenced. The first of the new eeries took place on Saturday 
last, when the programme was made up of pieces by Mozart (whose 
quintet in D major was the opening work), humann (repre- 
sented by two of his most characteristic songs), Beethoven (the 
Waldstein sonata), and Mendelssohn (the song, “ Questions and 
Reflections”), the entertainment closing with Schumann’s quintet 
in E flat, The songs by Schumann are a charming specimen of 
a style of music in- which that composer excelled, and 
by which, in England at least, he is far more likely 
to gain a great name than by his complicated, and to 
most audiences impenetrable, instrumental pieces, The English 
public have hitherto shown but little sympathy for Schumann’s 
orchestral and chamber music—which may, it is true, be only a sign 
of incapacity on the part of the Exglish public ; but his songs touch 
the heart of all hearers, and some of them are models of poetical 
passionate writing for voice and piano, The great feature, however, 
of Saturday’s concert was the performance of the Waldstein sonata 
by Mdme. Schumann. The great German pianist seems to entertain 
a very natural predilection for this magnificent work, which is well 
suited to her impetuous, energetic style of playing. Thereis no more 
striking motive in the whole collection of Beethoven's sonatas—in- 
comparably and by many times the richest mine of melody that 
exists—than the simple, bold, once-heard-never-to-be-forgotten 
phrase on which the allegro and presto of the sonata dedicated to 
Count Waldstein are built. On this, as on previous occasions, 
Mdme. Schumann played the whole work with characteristic 
enthusiasm, and her masterly performance was duly appreciated by 
a large audience, 

At the last Monday Popular Concert (properly socalled) the most 
remarkable piece was Schubert's thoroughly beautiful ottet, ex- 
ecuted by such a compact, well-balanced, in all respects perfect 
band as it would be impossible to get together on the full-orchestra 
scale, Herr Straus led, with Mr. L. Ries as second violin, 
Mr, Henry Blagrove as viola, Signor Piatti as violoncello, and 
Mr. Reynolds as double bass ; clarinet, Mr. Lazarus; horn, Mr. C. 
Harper ; bassoon, Mr. Winterbottom, Mdme. Schumann played 
Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata;” and joined Signor Piatti in 
the same master’s sonata in A major for pianoforte and violoncello, 

The Crystal Palace Concert of last Saturday was highly interest- 
ing, including, as it did, Spohr’s celebrated symphony, “ The Power 
of Sound ;” the second of Beethoven’s four overtures to “ Fidelio ;” 
and Mendelssohn’s posthumous funeral march. At the concert 

of to-day a new vocalist, Mdlle, Winter, of whom great things are 
expected, is to make her début. Mdlle. Winter is the daughter of 
one of our most distinguished solo instrumentalists, and has certainly 
been educated in a good musical school, 

The first of Mr. Henry Leslie’s orchestral and choral concerts was 
to take place on Friday. The programme was composed of 
Mendelssohn's mg music ; Weber's Concert-sttick (Herr Pauer) ; 
Beethoven’s choral fantasia; and a relection of vocal music by 
Gliick, Mozart, and Handel. The second concert will—like those 
by which Mr, Henry Leslie first made his ion as a chorus- 
master and conductor—consist entirely of madrigals and peas. 
Gounod’s mass (“ Messe solennelle”) is gee for Feb. 20; 
Mendelssohn's “ Reformation Symphony” for March 5; a selection 
of English one gles, and choruses, ane by Bishop, for 
March 12; and Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream music, 
a portion of the Antigone music, Beethoven's violin concerto, &c., 
for March 19, 

ROME, although it is now carnival time, is said to be like a tomb; the 
theatres are deserted, and there are scarcely any foreigners in the city. 

THE REV. NEWMAN HALL ON AMERICA.—The Rev. Newman Hall 
delivered a lecture, on Tuesday night, on America, at Exeter Hall. The 
rev. gentleman devoted the greater part of his address to a discussion of the 
position occupied by the various churches in America, In Canada and in 
New England the system of Established Churches had, he said, at one time 
existed. Now, neither in the United States nor in Canada were there any 
establishments, and it was the universal opinion—not of infidels, not of 
indifferentists, but of pious God-fearing men—that the interests of religion 
had in no way suffered by the change. The members of the various sects 
were most zealous in building and beautifying churches, and to the latter 
point more attention was paid in America than in England. There were no 
invidious distinctions made between “ church” and “ chapel,” “ minister” 
and “clergyman.” Episcopalianism in the United States rested upon a 
popular basis ; the congregations had a voice in all ecclesiastical matters ; 
laymen sat with the bench of Bishops in the Supreme Court of Appeal ; 
and, of course, such a thing as the sale of a charge of souls by an auctioneer 
or its gift by a Minister of State was unknown, Touching the position of 
the temperance cause in the States, he said that the Maine Law had, he was 
sorry to state, proved inoperative, and would, he believed, shortly be 
repealed, and a strict excise law, such as was in force in New York, 
substituted for it. 

SOUTHWARK PARK.--The plans for the formation of a park for South 
London have been approved of by the General Purposes Committee of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and will shortly be made public, for the pur- 
pose of inviting tenders for the execution of the work. The ground has been 
acquired, at a cost of £60,000. Its area is sixty-five acres ; but, in order to 
recoup a portion of the sum expended in its formation, belts of land skirt- 
ing its wider parts will be appropriated to the erection of some 300 houses 
of such a class as to command a yearly rental of about £50. In all, the 
ground thus used will be about fifteen acres, The visitor, entering from 
Jamaica Level, will, passing the already finished lodge, find himself on a 
plateau for promenade, having a fountain in its centre, and environed by 
flower-beds. Immediately before him will be a vista, extending to 
Deptford Lower-road, planted on each side with limes. An avenue of horse- 
chestnuts will wind away to the right, round a spacious cricket-ground, toa 
play-ground for younger lads than those likely to join cricket clubs; to the 
left an avenue of planes is projected, leading past another open plot to a 
gymnasium, which it is to be hoped will be fitted up in a more liberal way 
than has been the case with some others. On each hand of the central or 
lime-tree walk flower-beds will be formed, backed up with ornamental 
grounds, laid out in accordance with the received theories of English land- 
scape gardening, through which paths will lead to the various grounds. 

THE LATE ACCIDENT AT NAPLES.—The accident which has taken 
place at Naples does not appear to bein any way connected with the erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius. It occurred about eight o'clock in the evening of 
the 28th ult., at Santa Lucia, and was occasioned by the fall of a part of the 
steep cliffs of Pizzofalcone. Three houses were at once buried beneath the 
ruins, and it is said that a coach and a cart drawn by bullocks, that were 
passing at the time, shared the same fate. The Roma calculates that the 
number of persons who have perished is about sixty. The Patria 
estimates the number at sixty or seventy. Great efforts were being made 
by the authorities, aided by the military, to extricate those buried beneath 
the ruins, some of whom were believed to be alive. Up to the latest advices, 
three dead bodies had been recovered. The excitement throughout Naples 
was intense, A letter from Naples, dated the 29th, gives the following 
account of the catastrophe :—‘* This town has been afflicted by a dreadful 
catastrophe, by which many persons have lost their lives. Those of your 
readers whe have been at Naples will remember the way by Santa 
Lucia to the Chiatamone, passing between the ancient villaof Lucullus, now 
Castel dell’ Uovo, and the precipitous cliffs of Pizzofalcone, Last evening, 
shortly before eight, part of the cliff became loosened, and, rushing down 
with a horrid crash, buried the houses beneath its ruins. The shock was 
felt all around, and the barracks at the top of the cliff, as well as the 
neighbouring houses below, are in a very unsafe condition, and have been 
cleared of their inbabitants, The ruined houses, on account of the confined 
space on which they were built, were fortunately not so large as Neapolitan 
houses usually are, Still it is feared that from seventy to eighty persons 
may have been in them at the time; amongst others, it is said, some 
fe ers just arrived by train from Rome, and who were going to 
their hotel in an omnibus, passing that way as the cliff fell. Some 
wonderful escapes are related. The owner of acoral-shop had just sbut 
his shop and had gone only a few yards when the crash 
came, and he stood there safe in person but a ruined man. A café, 
full, was buried, but the vaulted ceiling resisted the pressure, 
and the inmates were enabled to make their exit through a fissure in the 
walls not quite blocked up. Next the café was a wineshop; that is, how- 
ever, completely buried, but it is hoped that it, like the café, will have 
resisted the shock, and that the people there at the time may still be got out 
safe, a hope that is strengthened by the shoutings which are heard proceed- 
ing from beneath the ruins. The news spread rapidly, and all the au- 
thorities were soon on the spot ; cordons were formed to keep off the mob, 

and the military were at once set to work by the electric light to clear away 
the ruins, As 1 write, the scene is most remarkable. All Naples seems to 
be flocking to the spot, and the excitement is intense as a mutilated corpse 
or some wounded person, still alive, is extricated from the ruins, and these 
latter are carried off in the military ambulances to the hospital of the 
Pelegrini; in fact, the excitement is _—_— that the Prefect has published 
on address to the citizens inculcating calmness and order.” 


THE DISTRESS IN THE EAST OF LONDON. — 
On Monday the United Executive Committee, formed 
a resolution passed on Friday last at a conference of 
societies for the relief of the distress in the East-End, held q meet 
ing at the Mansion House, under the presidency of the Lord Ma fe 
who has kindly placed a room at their disposal and consented re 
as treasurer. The committee has been embodied with the view to 
united action, in co-operation with the guardians of the poor Hn 
carrying out an efficient and uniform system of relief of cases of 
temporary and exceptional distress, in the hope of coping with th. 
extraordinary and deep-seated poverty in that part of the metro. 
polis, Besides the Lord Mayor, there were present—Mr. Samydy 
M P., Mr. Corbett (poor-law inspector), Mr, J. R. Ravenhill, Mr, 1 
H, Currie, Mr. C, H. Wigram, Mr, Robert Wigram, Mr. T. B. Spence, 
the Rev. J, Caparn, the Rev. B, Kingsford, Mr. J. Hassard, the Rey’ 
Septimus Hansard, the Rev. T. J. Rowsell (representing the Metro. 
politan Visiting and Relief Association), Colonel Haygarth (repre. 
senting the Society for the Relief of Distress), Mr. S, Charrinoton 
and Mr, Newton, A letter from Miss Burdett Coutts was reaq’ 
expressive of sympathy with the movement, The primary object 
of the meeting was to complete their own organisation, and to 
agree to a principle of action in relieving, to the extent of 
the means the public may piace at their disposal, the special 
and exceptional distress, The first subject brought under con. 
sideration, and that incidentally, was_the alienation from the 
United Executive Committee of the East London Mission, and upon 
that eubject the Rev. T. J. Roweell took occasion to snyvest 
that if the two could not amalgamate they might yet so far co. 
operate as to prevent the distraction of the public mind in the desire 
to contribute money for the mitigation of the prevailing distr 
One great object, he said, was to prevent two concurrent bodics 
tributing relief in the same districts—a system which went to de- 
moralise the poor. Mr. Samudasaid a most important thing, for many 
reasons, was to let the public understand that the intention of the 
united committee was to assist in dealing with the distress where. 
for the time, the magnitude of it was beyond the power of the 
poor law to cope with; in other words, to deal with exceptional 
privation, but still in such a manner as to avoid impoverishing the 
districts, There was a strong public feeling adverse to helping 
men who were the means of preventing workmen coming into the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Samuda added he had heard that 10,000 clerks 
had been thrown out of employment since May, 1866, and that 
aay of them, having no other resource, had been driven to enlist in 
the Army. Eventually, after some further conversation, the meeting 
passed a unanimous resolution to the effect that, as a principle, 
relief should not be given in cases where the parties were'~n receipt 
of relief from the guardians of the poor, it being the intention of the 
committee to relieve generally such persons as, from the extent of 
the present exce al distress arising from the existing stagnation 
of trade, may be in temporary privation, and whom timely relief 
might save from becoming paupers. The secretary (Mr. Haly) 
stated that since Saturday last, when the united committee was 
organised, subscriptions amounting to nearly £500 in all had been 
received. It was mentioned incidentally in the course of the pro- 
ceedings that in all the unions in the cts over which the com- 
mittee proposed to work the outdoor relief was now uniform, 


pursuant to 
the various 


OBITUARY. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sin Grorce C, Waitock, K.C.B.—The 
colonelcy of the 108th Regiment (Madras Infantry) is vacant by the 
death of Lieutenant-General Sir George Cornish Whitlock, K C.B., 
who died last week. The gallant officer, who was son of Mr, George 
Whitlock, of Ottery*St, Mary, Devon, entered the military service 
of the East India Company in 1818, and was attached to the 
Madras Presidency, in which army he served with great dis- 
tinction, In 1845 he was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the 3rd 
Madras European Regiment. In 1858 he greatly distinguished 
himself with the force under his command in Central India, and 
captured Banda from the rebels in April that year, the force under his 
command acting in conjunction with the victorious troops com- 
manded by General Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn), He had 
previously, in 1855, as Brigadier-General of the second class, com- 
manded at Bangalore. [or his eminent services in Central India 
he was, in 1859, made an extra Knight Commander of the Order of 
the Bath, and in further recognition of his distinguished services 
was appointed in September, 1862, Colonel of the 108th Regiment, 
when the several regiments of the Indian army were amalgamated 
with the Queen’s army, His commissions bore date as follow :— 
Ensign, June 4, 1818; Lieutenant, Dec. 20, 1818; Captain, July 16, 
1831; Major, July 31, 1840; Lieutenant-Colonel, Sept, 22, 1845; 
Colonel, June 20, 1854; Major-General, June 27, 1857; and Lieu- 
tenant-General, April 9, 1864, 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sin M, Wuitr.—The death is announced 
of Lieutenant-General Sir Michael White, K.C.B., Colonel of the 
7th Dragoon Guards, at the age of seventy-six. He was a son of 
Major Robert White, of the 27th Dragoons, and was educated at 
Westminster School, He left that establishment at a very early 
age, and, having entered the 24th Light Dragoons in 1804, became 
Lieutenant in 1805; Captain, 1815; Major, 1839; Lieutenant- 
Colonel (December), 1839 ; Colonel, 1846; Major-General, 1854; 
Lieutenant-General, 1860; and Colonel of the 7th Dragoons in |8)8. 
During this period he saw an immense deal of active service. He 
served with the Army at the Sutlej, was at the capture of Hatras 
1817, and during the Mahratta campaign, 1817-18, He was at 
the siege and capture of Bhurtpore, commanded the cavalry in 
Afghanistan, was present at the forcing of the Kyber Pass. the 
actions of Teseen and Hafs Kotul, and the occupation of Cabul. 
In 1845-6 he was with the Sutlej army, and commanded the whole 
cavalry force at Moodkee, a brigade at Feroveshah, and the 3rd 
Light Dragoons at Sobraon, having his charger wounded in each 
engagement. He served in the Punjaub in 1848-9, was present at 
Ramnugger, Sadoolpore, and at Chillianwallah, in command of 
cavalry, and has received a medal and clasps, He was made C.B. 
in 1843, and K.C.B, in 1862, The gallant General was married, in 
1816, to a daughter of Major Mylne, of the 24th Light Dragoons. 


Mr. Wm. Rataponer, or Liverroot.—Mr. Wm, Rathbone, 
whore name has for more than half a century been intimately 
associated with the commercial and political history of Liverpool, 
died at Greenbank, near Liverpool, on Saturday last, at the ripe 
age of eighty-one. Mr, Rathbone was one of the genuine ‘ mer- 
chant princes” of Liverpool, and in politics he was for upwards of 
fifty years one of the most energetic members of the Liberal party. 
He was Mayor in 1836, and for many years he took a prominent 
position in the government of the town. He was descended from 
a Quaker family, but early in life he joined the Unitarian body. 
Mr. Rathbone leaves three sons, all of whom follow in his footsteps 
both in business and politics. 


THE NEW PREsS LAW OF FRANCE.—The following are some of the 
leading points in the new press law. Preliminary Government authorisation 
for publishing a newspaper is abolished, the stamp is reduced by one centime 
on political journals, imprisonment is done away with for press offences, 
and free liberty is given to establish printing-offices. As a set-off against 
these ameliorations must be mentioned, first, that the withdrawal of the 
authorisation in respect of French journals does not apply to foreign news- 
papers, Whoever introduces a non-authorised foreign paper into France is 
liable to a penalty of from 5f. to5000f, The caution money for establishing 
& journal is retained, and stands at a very high figure, no lees a sum than 
50,000f, (£2000) being required to be deposited in Paris before a newspaper 
can be started. While one centime is taken off the stamp duty, the postal 
stamp of four centimes is retained. Therefore a Parisian journal cannot be 
delivered in the provinces without the payment of a tax of nine centimes. 
The result is that the price of the journal would be wholly unremunerative, 
and could not exist without the revenue from advertisements. A journal 


with 25,000 subscribers in Paris, and as many in the provinces, pays every 
morning in advance 1500f, for its subscribers in Paris and 2500f. for those in 
the country. Members of the Senate and the Corps Législatif are now pro- 
hibited from signing articles in the journals. But the great hardship of the 
new measure is the enormous amount of the fines imposed upon offending 
writers, managers, and printers, varying from 20,000f, to 80,0008, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 
i which we write the disappear- 
Ar eg Oe Mr. Speke is a topic of sxsoeal 
a One of his relatives writes to the Times 
ny ‘aformation, if procurable, of any person or 
vsons having witnessed a scuffle in or near Bird- 
walk, or of having seen an apparently in- 
ited person. being assisted along by others. 
\We can scarcely hope for such evidence, Although 
Pirdeage- walk is frequented after dark, a large pro- 
orton of the pedestrians belong to a class which 
ay be termed prowlers. Nay, more; in the 
a ‘lel walk on the northern side of St. James's 
bark, a man once met with severe injuries in broad 
daylight. He was twice taken along this road by a 
noliceman; once to St. George's Hospital, and 
: ,in, hours afterwards, to King-street police 
tion, which he only left with more than one in- 
curable fracture of the skull, Yet only one witness 
sould be found to speak to his fall, and none what- 
cver as to his being seen with the policeman, The 
Nev. Mr. Speke appears to have left Pimlico to pro- 
add to Westminster, and this walk or road would 
in his way, unless he chose to brave the perils 
of Victoria-street or of its surrounding nests of 
‘clums.” It is, of course, almost hopeless to 
attempt to solve this mystery upon the facts appear- 
~~, But just by where his hat was found is a 
rrow passage and stone flight known as the 
Cockpit steps. This is an angular passage, 
ond by no means much frequented in the 
evening. The reverend gentleman, like most 
of his brethren, evidently took a_ kindly 
snterest in persons far below him in station, This 
;: shown by the fact of his having, just before his 
disappearance, conversed for several minutes with 
young man-servant whom he kad known years 
»reviously. It is, therefore, by no means the re- 
torce of feasible that he had been decoyed into 
charitable talk by one of the prowlers at the entry 
ing to the steps. There may have been a 
hyeat and scuffle in which the clergyman received 
some disfigurement, and that, penny the exposure 
and the scandal which might have followed it, he 
has taken himself off. Many years since we knew 
of acase very much of this kind. A young clerk 
did not return as usual after his day’s work, and 
earch was made after him in vain, A reward was 
offered and the detectives consulted, without success. 
At length it was found that his last duty on the 
day was to receive a £5 note (out of the office) on 
his employer’s account. Nevertheless, the idea of 
his having absconded with the money was not 
entertained by anyone, as’ the young man had 
a high reputation for honesty. His family, 
had he lost the note, would at once have made 
up the deficiency, At last a lawyer was con- 
sulted, and he gave it as his opinion that the 
youth had been hocussed, robbed, disfigured (prob- 
ably with a black eye), had started into the country, 
and would soon be forced to return by bis own 
refl-ctions, And this turned out to be literally the 
case, the only variance between surmise and fact 
being that the missing person had received two 
black eyes, The Rev. Mr, Speke, if in such plight, 
would scarcely care to present himself at a fashion- 
able wedding- party, or to lay himself open to mis- 
conception by stating facts in his excuse. We 
cannot imagine even that a murdered body could 
be taken unseen along Birdcage-walk, or carried 
from the park through the passage which opens at 
the other end upon the street cornera of Dart- 
mouth-street, New Park-street, and Great Queen- 
street, and is there faced by the shop of a tobacconist 
and newsman, and by a public-house, It has been 
asked in many newspapers what could have been 
the missing gentleman’s destination at Westminster? 
It happens that we can give a very probable guess, 
from our knowledge that his intended host of 
Keeleston-equare has a place of business in Parlia- 
nent-street, 


To that not inconsiderable portion of the public 
which regards the “sporting world” with but scant 
respect, the case of “ Davey v. Walmsley,” tried in 
the Exchequer on the 3rd inst., may afford some 
amusement, Mr, Davey, the plaintiff, was « 
printer and proprietor of a “newspaper” ealled 
Sporting Opinion, and price 2d. The defendant 
Was proprietor of a periodical termed a Circular, 
price Is., which affected to tell ita subscribers 
what horses were to win in forthcoming races, 
and bssed its circulation upon their faith. 
The plaintiff, he of the Sporting Opinion, was 
accustomed to copy from the defendant's more 
learned and laborious work the lists of the horses 
to win, and to publish these in his own journal with 
other equally instructive matter, at one sixth of the 
price. Nor was this the only way in which plaintiff 
exhibited that astuteness, benevolence, and morality 
£0 strongly characteristic of the “ sporting world,’ 
He advertised a “shilling spec.” This spec, or 
speculation, appears to have been thus contrived :— 
All persons who chose to do so might take shares at 
4 shilling, every shilling to go to the plaintiff, who 
undertook afterwards to divide the proceeds, less 10 
per cent for his own commission, according to the 
‘necess of certain horses, the names of which were 
‘o be drawn for by the shareholders, Of such a 

spec’ the plaintiff himself tells ns— 

In the spec for the Cesarewitch of 1867 there were to be 
“00 subscribers at a shilling each, The drawer of the 

"st horse was to receive £60, of the second £30, and £10 
was to be divided among the starters, and £15 among the 
- a *tarters, The spec was guaranteed by the proprietors 

“porlug Cpinon. The list was not filled up, and the 
“tis actually divided were for the first horse £3, for the 
‘cond £1 10s., for the starters £1 10s.,and for the non- 
Gan ti 16s. This was after deducting the ten per 
siti the money was not called for on the Monday 

ter the race it was forfeited. The object of that was to 
‘ompel the subscribers to come and take their money. He 
‘4 not wish them to leave the money in his hands. He 
“As not connected himself with the turf, and he employed 
“ sporting writer to furnish the leading articles for 
pel) Y inion, He also advertised a spec for the 

an tire race, and in a leading article it was 
led a swindle, but only in a figurative sense. The list 
“snot filled, and all the money was returned without 
y deduetion, 
OF this fact, so creditable to the unfortunate pro- 
lector of the “ swindle” (in a figurative sense), the 
Jant took advantage in an announcement in 
rcular apropos of the piracy of this “tip.” In 
}) Rolice, Written in a style no doubt regarded as 
a sped and epigrammatic by minds of the sporting 
ct the defendant mentioned means which he had 
Sih 5 fo put a stop to that unprincipled lot of 
oy. vGrels Connected with Sporting Opinion and 
lee th who have not snflicient brains to eke out 
alerts g - emselves, but rob me by selling my final 
Mon ons, and now advertise a — swindle.” 
cover, this sporting Junius wrote to the plaintiff 


be 


Whereupon 
the plaintiff brought his action, The jury found a 
verdict for the defendant ; but, as leave might be 
obtained to enter judgment for the plaintiff on one 
or more of the pleas, they assessed the damages 
(in case such a course were successful) at one 
farthing. 

A question to which we have already alluded was 
decided on the 3lst ult. by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. The new County Courts Act (sec. 1U) pro- 
vides that in certain actions which may be brought 
in a superior court, where the plaintiff is without 
visible means, the defendant (unless plaintiff shall 
give security for costs) may obtain an order to stay 
proceedings or to try the action in a county court. 
The words of the Act, as quoted above, appear to 
have left it doubtful whether the section applies to 
actions pending at the time of the Act coming into 
force or only to those thereafter to be commenced, 
The Court held that the section applied to pending 
actions, 


POLICE. 

THE OX-CHEEK AND SHEKPS'-HEAD LINE.— 
Frederick Wright, a young tradesman, carrying on 
business at No, 1, Baldwin’s-gardens, in the cat’s- 
meat, ox-cheek, sheeps’-head, and bullock’s-liver 
line, appeared to two summonses taken out against 
him \by Benjamin Biggins, a vender of cat’s-meat, 
&c,, at Beauchamp-street, Leather-lane, one for wil- 
fully destroying a signboard, value &s,, and the 
second for an assault, 

Mr, John Wakeling appeared for the defendant, 

The complainant said he was attending to his 
business on Jan. 25 last, when the defendant came 
and asked him what he meant by putting upsuch a 
board as that, and taking his customers away. He 
then struck him (complainant), and tore the board 
down and jumped upon it; he also injured some 
piping. 

Mr. Wakeling—You are in the tripe line, I 
believe ? 

Complainant—No, Sir ; I am in the sheeps’-head 
and ox-cheek line, I deal in cats’ meat, 

Did you not formerly keep the same shop which 
the defendant now keeps ?—I did, 

And did you not sell it to him for £20, and sign 
an agreement that you would not set up in business 
within a mile of him ?—I did sell him the business 
for £20, which he paid me; but I signed no agree- 
ment, 

Did you not take this man’s money and then come 
and set up in opposition te him ?—I did take the 
£20 and I set up in business in my present place, but 
not in opposition to him, 

Mr. Wakeling—Will you read what is on the 
injured signboard ? 

The complainant then read the board, which con- 
tained his name and the following in large letters :— 
“Removed from No. 1, Baldwin’s-gardens. Estab- 
lished 13 years, Superior ox-cheek and baked 
sheeps’- heads still sold,” 

Mr, Wakeling—This is, I believe, not the first 
business you have sold in that locality, and then 
immediately afterwards set up an opposition, is it? 
Complainant—No, 

Did you not sell a business to Mr. Reading, and 
set up near him directly afterwards ?—I did. 

Do you call that honest ?—I must get a living. 

On further cross-examination the questions be- 
came so embarrassing, as to the sale of his busi- 
ness, &c,, that he declined to answer, and Mr, 
Wakeling said he would press him no further, 

Mr. Wakeling said, to save time he would not 
dispute the facts, but go upon the provocation, 
which was extreme, the complainant making a 
practise of disposing of his business and then setting 
up in the same line and locality directly afterwards. 

Mr. Cooke said if any such agreement had been 
made the complainant’s conduct was a fraud, or at 
least a breach of the agreement, and damages might 
be recovered from him in the county court ; but the 
defendant had no right to proceed in the way he 
had done, and he should fine him 1s. and 8s, 
damages, and dismiss the summons for the assault, 


ATTEMPTED MURDER IN CLERKENWELL. 


On Wednesday morning a respectable man named 
Thomas Chatterton was passing between North- 
ampton-street and Compton-street, near the House 
of Detention, when he was without the slightest 
warning fired at by aman who suddenly made his 
appearance, and the bullet entered the right side of 
his neck, just below the ear, The unfortunate 
gentleman did not immediately fall, and before any 
one could approach him—and there were several 
persons near at the time—three other shots were 
fired in rapid succession from the same weapon, but 
without effect. Some hesitation was felt in en- 
countering a man with a revolver in his hand, 
buta man named Robert Bass, living at Seward-cot- 
tages, Seward-street, St. Luke's, went up to the 
assassin, seized him by the collar with one hand 
and the revolver with the other, and firmly held 
him until a policeman came up and took the 
man into custody. A cab was procured, and 
the assassin was driven to the police station in 
Bagnigge-wells-road, where he was charged with 
attempt to murder. He was asked his name, 
and gave it as James Needle, and his ad- 
dress as No, 13, New-street-square, Fetter-lane, 
Holborn, adding that he was a solicitor’s 
clerk. He appeared to be quite indifferent 
to his situation, and, indeed, seemed to be 
under the impression that he was rather an injured 
person than a criminal, He had the appearance 
of a man of unsettled mind, On his being seen 
by Inepector Potter, be at once identified him as a 
man who had been to him on several occasions for 
the last twelve months, making complaints about 
his being suspected of Fenianism, and the great 
annoyance he suffered from persons following him 
about; but he said they were only weak-minded 
people, and he supposed that they would get tired 
of doing so in time. 

The charge having been formally entered, he 
was put into a cell at the Bagnigge-wells-road 
station. An officer was put inside with him to pre- 
vent his making any attempt at self-destruction, 
and another was placed outside the cell to render 
assistance if required, 

The revolver taken from the prisoner was care- 
fully examined, and it was found to be one of a 
very perfect construction, with all the latest im- 
provements, consisting of seven barrels, and 
mounted with German silver, 


surgeon, who ascertained that the bullet was stiil in 
the neck, so deeply seated that at the time it was 
not deemed prudent to effect its extraction. It is 
believed that the sufferer’s life is not in immediate 
danger, In consequence of his exhausted state, it 
was not considered right to put any questions in 
reference to the occurrence further than obtaining 
his name, 


_ ASrrancs Succrstion,—A gentleman walking 
in the forenoon across Trafalgar-square was spoken 
to, last Wednesday week, by an individual, repre- 
senting himself as a detective officer, who desired 
his immediate attendance at Bow-street Police 
Court as a witness on one of the Fenian examiua- 
tions, He had been seeking him—at home or at 
his offices—he said, and failing, and ascertaining 
the direction in which he had gone, had overtaken 
him in a cab, which stood ready for his conveyance 
to Bow-street. The gentleman happened, for the 
time, to be engaged, He promised, however, to 
attend before the magistrate within an hour, To 
this delay the stranger strongly demurred, ac- 
quiescing in it at last with evident reluctance. When, 
in due time, the writer of the letter arrived at 
Bow-street, it was to learn that his presence had 
been ‘neither sought nor needed.” ‘The Rev, Mr, 
White, the gentleman above referred to, writes to a 
contemporary to add to the statement that a Fenian 
inquiry was in process at Bow-street, in which the 
safety of his chapel (the Savoy) was involved, hence 
his willingness to have accompanied the stranger 
if a professional appointment had rot forbidden it. 
The rev, gentleman says further :—‘“ I had called at 
Coutts’s on my way from the Savoy to (ueen’s 
College. Hence his anxiety to secure my instant 
companionship, These circumstances seem to 
suggest that an intimate knowledge of one’s self and 
one’s surroundings cannot be taken in proof of the 
sincerity or security of such an invitation as that 
with which I was plied,” 
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BANKRUPTS.—H. BANKS, New Kent-road, jeweller.—R. 
BATE, Chatham, cabinetmaker.—P, J. BIRK, Tunb-idge Wells, 
shirtmaker.—A, BECKITT, Ivy-lane, accountant.—J. B. BROWN, 
Bartholeomew-close, accountant,—F, BLENK ARN, Eastcheap, clerk, 
J. BUCK, East Dulwich, carpenter.—S, BURNESS, Batter-ea, 
shopman.—C. C8AKER, Dalsion, bootmaker.—C, H, CROSS, Ken- 
nington Park-road, commirsion agent.—J, DAVIS, jun., Aldershott, 
hotel-keever.—F. DAVY, New North-road, builder.—A. DOERY, 
Caledonian-road, compositor.—L, R. DURANT, Walworth-road, 
ironmonger.—W. G, GATLIFFE, Bow, commission agent,—E. K 
GREEN, Hitcham, miller.—E. GRIFFITHS, Chelmstord, British 
Sehool teacher.—J. P, HARRIS, Oxford, carver and gilder,— 
W.,. JAKYVIS, Paddington,—T, JOHNSON, oibechaps » tailor, 
T. KING, Bermondsy, beerseller.—H. P. LEVY, Whitechapel, 
general merchant.—J. W. LANGLEY, Camberwell, bootmaker.— 
F. M‘SWYNY, Upper Whitecross-st eet, dairyman.—J. MILES, 
Aldermanbury, commirsion merchant. — J. NEAL, Woolwich, 
licensed victualler,. — W. G. PARISH, Royoon, farmer. — J. 
PARKER, Siccup.—W. PARTON, Chatham, grocer.—S, KEEVK, 
Greenwich, plumber,—W. ROBINSON, Brook End, Bedfordshire, 
cattle-dealer.—M , RYAN, Ail Sainte’-road, Westbourne-grove, 
greengrocer. — W. H. SOAR, Vauxhail-bridge-road, plumber.— 
H. STANBROOK, Twyford, farmer.—J. STARKEY, Acton, car- 

nter.—W. H. STEPHENS, Maryicbcne-road, solicitor.—N. @. 
VADE, Piccadilly, lodging-house keeper.—W. WENHAM, Stoke 
Newington, cigar-dealer,— . E. WIGG, Norwich, grocer.—R, 
WOOD, Notting-bill.—R. B, ABBOTT, Garston, pattern-maker,— 
J, ALEXANDER, Newcastie-on-Ty ne, lessee of Turkish baths.—T, 
ABCHER, Chisieden, beerseiler.—T ASKEW, Porton, grocer.—W, 
ASTON, Brighton-le-Sande, builder.—J. ATKINSON, Dalton-in- 
Furness, labourer.—T. BARROWCLOUGH, Sheflield, joiner,— 
M. BESWICK, Eulme, coaldealer.—J. BOOTH, Hanley, 
earthenware-dealer. — T. BOND, Daiton, — beerseller, — CG 
BOTHAMLEY, Sutton St. Mary, beerseiler. — B CANNON, 
Oleham, clothesdeaier.—W. CHILDS, Laxton, biackamith.—W, v, 
COUK, Evesham, steam-rawmill manager —J.CLARK EH, Liverpool. 
T. CRAGE, Weston-super-Mare, carpenter.—B, CR'/CK, Chisleaon, 
carrier.—H DAVY, Machester, general dealer.—T, EAV eS, Lap- 
worth, coaidea'er.—J ELGER, Braintree, shoemaker.—M. and G, 
FARKELL, Cirencester, hardwaremen,—W. FOWLER, Whitby, 
jet-ornament manufacturer.—C, GARUINER, Burslem, beotmaker, 
W. J. S GLOVER, Warwick, surgeon —A GREEN, Edgbaston.— 
W. GRIBBL#, Tavistock.— G. HALL, Barruw-upon-Haw ber, 
miller.—W.S. HOLLINGSWORCH,Huil,chemis'.—C, HAWKINS, 
Manchest r, berrselier —M. WILLIAMS, Birmingham, builoer,— 
J. HOWELL, Brighton, schoolmaster.—W. T. JAMES, Stapleton- 
road, St, George, beerseller.—G. A. E. JOHANNING, Liverpool, 
bookkeeper.—W. KEKSLAKE, Exeter, painter.—A. LEE, Wert 
Hartlepuol, araper.—F, LLOYD, Bristol,carpenter—G T, MILLS, 
Bristol, livery-stuble proprietor—W. NK /ARD, Newcastle-on- 
Tyve, innkeeper.—J. OLUHAM, jun., and A, BELL, Grange, 
builders,—G. PARKER, Leamington Priors. greengrocer.—J, aud 
G, ROBLNSON, Great Habton, farmers,—T, PHILLIPS, Lianboidy, 
innkeeper.—W. RIDD, Highampton, innkeeper.—T. RUDGE, 
Wotverhampton, roll turner.—J. SCHOFTELD, Castle Shaw, woollen 
manufacvurer.—J, SHEP a ERD, Cheetham-hill. licensed victualler, 
J. SKETCHLEY, Leicester, st«ioner.—L. SLADE, Yeovil, inn 
keeper.—J. SMALLWOOD and A. LEWIS, Barwon, St. Mary's, 
buuders.—W. SMITH, Barnack, publican.—J. SMITH, Barrow- 
in-Furners, butcher.—J, STHAD, Clifton, York, farmer. -W. 
STEAD, Manningham, commission sgent.—J, W. THURSTON, 
Norwich, clerk.—J 'WARNE, jun., Southampton, licensed 
victualler.—J. WIARTON, Salford, draper —S. ites Weet 
Derby.—C. B. WILLIAMS, Bristol, timber merchant —s, SHARP, 
Mary lebone-road, house agent —W. SHERWIN, Hounslow, stone- 
mason,—A, J. WILLIAMS, King’s-cross-road, hairdresser,—W. 
MORSE, Hurstbourne Priors, grocer, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J, W. JACKSON, Burntisland, 
photographer.—R. WALKER, Tillicoultry, woollen manufacturer, 
J. LUaNBULL, Edinburgh, bailder,.—W, CAMERON, Glasg. w, 
wine and spirit merchant,—W. L. FRASER, Glenurqubart, farmer, 
J. CAKLAW, Biackburn, grocer, —J., HAMILTON, Hulytown, 
grocer, 


TUESDAY, FEB, 4, 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED,—J. KIDD, Lower Thames-street, 
gas engineer. 


BANKRUPTS.—A, BLACK, Paddington, baker.—J. BRETON, 
Commercial-road Kast, buker —A, BRADLEY, Camberwell, com- 
mercia clerk,—N, J. BKOWN, Greenwich, usher —H. BRY aN. 
St eatham-common, gardener.—W. E, BURG&SS, Ball’s-pond- 
road, licensed victualler.—C. BUBRY, Christchurch, Hampshire, 
plumber, — KR. KS, Bromiey, carpenter. — W. H, DIXON, 

ammersmith, mander.—W. DUDLEY. Peckham, painter.— 
J. EBERKTSHEUSER, Clerkenwell, artificial florist. — G. H. 
JOHNSON, Ruste!l-square, clerk.—J. INGARFILL, Knockholt, 
carpenter. — J. MALENOILR, jan., Bishopsgate-ttreet, wine- 
cooper. — T. MANSBRIDGE, Upper Whitecross-street, draper.— 
W, MITCHELL, Wandsworth-road, greengrocer,—8. ORLBELL, 
Hartford, brewer and wine and spirit merchant. — Sir 
H. C, OXENDEN, Bart., Dover,—T. J. W. H. RAWLINGS, 
Forest-hill, aucttoneer.—G. SMITH, Regent-strees, isinglass im- 
porter,—T. SPLATT, Hammeremith, stock and share dealer.—W. 
STILL, Peckham, currier.—B, STONEX, Euston-road, draper,— 
WALTER, Lea Bridge, commission agent, —M. WAKREN, 
Islington, malliner,—J, WILSTON, Camden Town, contractor.— 
H. W. WRIGHT, Wandsworth barrister-at-law.—E, W. AMOS, 
Dover, baker.—W. Ll. ARGENT, Rbyl, music-teacher.—F. J. 
ATKINSON, Manchester, cotton-denler,—J. BLLSEO ROUGH, Miles 
Platting, draper.—W. BOLLARD, Little Harrowden, skindealer, 
G, BOSTLN, Westoning, clothier.—T. BROWN, Derby, beerseller.— 
J. CASKOLT, aishaw, bricklayer.—H. M. CASK, Maidstone, 
tailor.—T. CHAPMAN, Derby, mattress-maker. —E. COWIN, 
Hulme, builder.—W. COX, Waterloo, huntsman,—T, CRAVICK, 
Saint Dominic, gardener.—J. DAVIS, Kingswinford, innkeeper, 
G. DREW, jun., Cofton Hacket, bootmaker.—G, DULTON, Liver- 
pool, horsedealer.—J. P. EDWABDs, Holyhead, Anglesey, eon- 
tractor.—J. FERGUSON, Southsea, engineer.—J, FIELDING, 
Skircout, police constable, - J. FREEMAN, Birmingham, labourer, 
H. HAMMOND, Darli: gion, butwer-factor.—W. J. HAKPER, The 
Groves, Chester.—J ARKIOON, West Ferry, boomaker,—J, 
BASKELL, Eomondsham, bootmaker.—W.JEFCOTT, Birmingham, 
farmer.—W, HODGSON, Aspatria, schoolmaster.—R, KEETLEY, 
Great Grimsby, shipbuilder. —H, T, KERRISON, Heighsm, 
currier.—R. and W, KNAGGS, Thirsk, farme s.— H. LAZENBY, 
Leeds, leather-hose maker.—J. LITYLEFAIR, Monkwearmouth 
Shore, clerk.—J. T. MARRIOTT, Batley, cotton-warp manufac- 
turer. — W. MILNE, Grimrsthorpe, commission agent. — I, 
MILSOM, Bath, umbrella manufacturer —D. MOKGAN, Lanvabon, 
tailor.—J. MORGAN, Defynnock, carpenter.—T. NAL, Beccles, 
watchmaker —J. OAKLEY, Northamp'on, tailor.—R. OAKES, 
Sandbach, vision-dealer. — BE. ORTON, Atherstone, inn- 
keeper.—J. PARAMORE, Plymouth, shoemaker,—S. PAYNE, 
Bristol, statloner.—J. WATKINSON, Headingley, contractor.—J, 
RICHAED and R, HILL, Smethwick, tronmasters —W, RIGDEN, 
Whitstable, diver.—C, G. ROCKE, Christchurch, Monmouthshire, 
innkeeper.—C. L, ROLFE, Lianberis, civil engineer.—H. SHAW, 
Oldham, rervant,—H SARGEANT, Portsmouth, plumber,—J. and 
N. SLDEBOTHAM, Natham, Ashton-under-Lyne, machinis:s —J, 
THOMPSON, Monkwearmouth Shore, builder.—W, TOMPKIN, 
Newcastle-under- tay ro} .—H. TROW, Wooton Bassett, 
farmer,—H, WALTERS, Birmingham, fishmonger,—J, WOODS, 


baker.—T. M‘WATTERS, 
MUIR, Glagow, engi 
dealer,—J, STEPHENS, 
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Live 1, wine agent.—W. WHITTAKER, Manchester, clerk.— 
D. J. WOOD, Walsall, baker —J. T. PRICE, Gefynnuck, draper.— 
H. HART, Christchurch, Hampshire, bootmaker, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, — C. F. M'DONAGD, Forres. 
Beveridge Wells, bricklayer.—C. 8. W. 
.— T. PALMER, Edinburgh, victual- 
‘raserburgh, shipmaster, 


Peete PALACE,—LAST FIVE DAYS 
OF AMUSEMENTS, 


NRYSTAL PALACE,—Increasing Numbers 


of Visitors having attended during last week. the amusing 


CHILDREN'S PANTOMIME, by Nelson 1 ee; with the BENI- 
YOUG-ZOUG ARABS, the CHAMPION SKAT 
Amusements, will be continued FIVE DAYS LON 
to Friday, Feb. 14, inclusive, when they must positively close Ou 
Saturday, Feb, 15, the Great Show of Bird+, in the newly- 


S, and ovher 
R—viz, up 


built Tropical Deparanent, Concert, as usual, Monday to Friday, 
One Shilling, Saturday, Half a Crown, Guinea Season Tickets 
date from Feb, 1, A goud time to enter, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—NEXT SATURDAY, 
SREAT SHOW OF BIRDS, 


T. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, 
EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT; 
WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS at THREE and EIGHT, 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

The cnly veritable and legitimate 
CHKISTY MINSTRELS, 
now pomansnily increased to THIKLY-UNE PERFORMERS of 
KNOWN EMINENCE and ABILITY, rendering wt the LARGLST 
and BEST ETHIOPIAN TROUPE in the word, sud ouiy now 
countenanced by the public Press, or recog uised by the Public. 

Fauteuils, 5¢.; Stalls, 38.; Area, 24,; Gaulery, ls.; Juveniuce under 
Twelve, half price to Stalls and Area, Children in erin Dol 
admitted to the Evening Performance, Doors open at 2.30 ior the 
Day Performance; at 7.30 for the Evening. Ticket» and I’laecs 
may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Via bond. 
street ; Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, Cheapside ; ana of Mr. Austin, at 
the Hall, from Nine till Six daily. 

The PURLIC residing in the Provinces and Suburban Districts 
SHOULD TAKE NOTICE that the CHKISTY MINS! HEELS 
NEVER PRERFURM OUT OF LUNDUN UNDER ANY CLK- 
CUMSTANCES WHATSOEVE4. 

Mane ger, Mr, FREDERICK BURGESS, 


SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THe 
2 

LLUSTRATHD TIMES 
requiring Back Numbers ww Complete Sets may order through 
tuolk DuvKoeicr or Newosgen.; but, it preferred, Will be tor- 
Werded pusi-Kree, pos reluru Of pust, by the Lublisher aro im 

print), O4 receipt of 4 stamps tor each Copy, 

t. 2OX, Publisher, 3, Catherine-strevt, Surand, London, 


" > 

NITED STATES 5-20 and 10-40 BONDS 

pay, say, 74 and 6) per ceut ab present rates if purchased 
though B&LVING, KEitH, and CO,, Awerian Bankers and 
Merchants, 60, Lombara-street, London, Wiereby securing 48, 1d, 
per dullar for the Coupon, Should any wish big her rates of inverest, 
there are Ruiiways in the United states which can be bougat vo 
pay more, A list of some of the bes, miuount they co.t, aua per 
ceLt they pay, on Application, as also aby iuformetion as to all 
kinds of American Secures, 


AA BS. C. COLLEY solicits Ladies’ 

attention to her large assoroment ot Chignors, Kreuch 

Curis, Coiffeurs, Plaiws, Wigs, Fronts, and every descripuun of 
Ornamental Hair, all of the newest style wud firet quality. 

©. Colley, Perfauwer, Hairdiesser, dc,, 25, Bisnopsgate-street 

Within, K.u.—N.B. Orders by post prompuy atiended to, 


ALMOND FLAVOUR. 
pBReron’s ESSENCE OF BITTER 


ALMONDS, 
free from Pruseic Acid, 
This delicious Essence is the only kind that may be safely used 
for flavouring Custards, Blanciaenges, &c,, and ail kinds of pastry, 
Sold retai: by Chemists, Grocers, é&v,, in bottles, 6d., 1s., aud 
is, 6d, each; Wholesale, Preston anu Suns, 88, Leadenball-st., B,C, 
Observe the Trade Mark, 


P UKE PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality 
(see "* Lancet” and Dr, Hassall’s Report), 
may be obtuinec from all Grocers and Olimen, and 
Wholesale of the Manufaccurers, 
CKUSSE and BLAUK WELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO-SQUARK, LUNDON, 


JAMS, 


OUGH and VOICE.—EPPS'S 

GLYCERINE JUJUBES, The selivary glands are excited 
by the ac. of sucking this agreeable confection, ana the set-tree 
glycerine then becomes sctuvely healing. In tins, 23. 64, and 
3s, od. ; sample boxes by post, 6d, and ls, ; by James Epps ond Co., 
Homcvpathic Chemists, 112, Great Busseli-street; 170, Piccadilly ; 
and 4s, Threadneeale-street, i 


Just published, price 3d, post-free four stamps, 


ENTISTRY: A PAINLESS sYSTEM, 
By Messrs. GABRIEL, Dip!oma, 1815, 
London : 64, Ludgate-hill, City ; and 56, Harley-street, W, 
Liverpool: 134, Duke-sureet, 
Brighton : 38, North-street, 


REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS, 


The Teething of Infants furms ene of the chief anxieties of 
mothers ; but 
Mrs. JOHNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 
free from any narcotic, affurds immediate relief to the gume, pre- 
vents convul-ions, and during for.y years has attaineu a world- 
wive reputation. Mothers shuould see Mrs, J ohnson's name on each 
bottle ; also thet or Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 

Sold by all Chemists, with full instractions, ay 2s, 9d, a bottle. 


LL WHO SUFFER from INDIGESTION 
NORTON'S GAMOMILE PILLS. 
Sold Everywhere. Botvles, is, 14d., 24. 9d., and Ils, 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS are 


confidently recommended as the best medicine which can be 
taken under all circum>tances, as they require no restraint of diet 
or confinement during their use, and their timely assistance in- 
variably cures all complaints. Sold by all Chemirts, at Is, 14d, 
2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d, per box. 


ORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 

MEDICINE.—Read the Report of the British College of 

Heaith, Euston-road, London, for 1568, May be had gratis of all 
the Hygeian Agents. 


HE BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTIION, 

ima pillows and Lives, Complains, is FRAMPTON’S PILL of 
‘ 6 y icine Ven at le.) ad 2; 

box ; or obtained through any Chemist." ee 


“ GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 


with @ prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet, we 
think, the idea might be improved upen and reduced to a more 
timple form, Takesome good compound, tuch as 

COCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
and we find thet the desired ena may be obtained without seales 
and weights, or little mysterious compar ments and enchanted 
bottles w ith crystal stopvers, Others might be used; but 

COCKLE's PILLS, 

as tested by many thousands of persons, and found to answer their 
purpose so well, may be set down as the best.”"—Observer, 


iy you wish to be well and keep well, take 
BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHAROOAX, prepared as 
for bis celebrated BISCUITS, Sold in 28, 4s., and 6s, Bottles, by 
all Chemists, and by the maker, J. L. Bragg, 2, Wi, 
Cavendish-square, 


LAmPLousns PYRETIC SALINE 

Have it in your houses, for it is the only safe antidote in 
Saree eee a ey aber ee 
Chowist, 113, Holborn-hill, London, : plough, 


OLLOWAY’'S _PILLS.—Impure Blood, 

The £ ands and solids of the must be free from im- 
purities for the continuance of health, lolloway’s Pills possess 
wonderful powers for expelling all noxious matters from the 
system, and thoroughly cleansing and purifying the blood, 


Fe. 
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os eS SSS eee yyy: 
: aes 7 MOETOR, —JHILLING PACKET of F 

: ; t 4 of FANCY INIT 
OBERT COCKS and CO,'S Highly Popular ATERP 2% ot - rsd A : S:! FyAKEK and CRISP have purchased the] S)_ NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, caminey PNITIAL 
R SUHOOL MUSIC :—Hamilton’e. Modern Inetructions for in Shrewsbury W: rat es piped mm thls seanon, and entire Stock of Woven Fabrics, Silka, and Fancy Goods, &c,, | Sheets of Paper of three sizes, and Three Dozen Euvelopoa gy beze0 
Piano, 613th Edition, teown and cope en mi " . composing part of the eatate of Iurrwitz and Kremlin, Bankru yep ot amen the paper, alt stamped with reversed Cypher ine 
Singing, 33rd Edition, ‘A size, cirealar, with hood, from 2l., more than 50 in. long. of hurch-street end Dieppe. who have been com, te t aed Reve) 4 Panty, post for thirteen stampa’ 
Music, 1i'th Edition, Is, ; : are from 234, 64., ddim, 4, succumb to the depression of the times, : . } 24, 25, 97, and 28, Oxford-street, London W: 
Terme, 83rd Rattion, Is. ; See ee ee cncey ol Mania, 3 oc” ” from 25s. 6d. - sin, 7° Some portion of the stock is of coeur phic, thou zh not a iran WwW, 
George F. West's Questions ‘Theory o! 7 ” " verness cape, from 23a. 64. available ediate wear, ustant atten : —- 
Londo -BLreet. ie = The gume with Prboh ‘and hood, from 25a, “a. i account of the extraordinary redeeion in pao Tie se ni ALENTINES at P. ARKINS and GOTTO's 
a - - ith « jacket ant etac’ y ’ od By far the la n t, and s te 
Now rnd, So En, |v tot 0,‘ A.new Fle Sap ih ee eet en ta penoeuceen. | Vata vr Gash want 
ae ion Also an extra light make of Mantle, Lined Indiarabber : this Silks and Satins, half price, | giving style required (Comic or Sentimental), Torwardeh na’. 
FROM THE JOURNAL will be fou perviony tall wet from Sie 4, to in French Gronadines, helf price. | Paid.—Parkins and Goto, 21, 15, 47, abd 28, Oxtord-atsest. horn 

PETE. Ni " 10 108, Oxford ° 4 
UR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, Lilustrated Manual of Fashions post-free on application, Patterns free,— Baker and Crisp, 198, Regent-street. B BROWN al POLS ON's 
1. a = Se § 
To which are prefixed eee reeets from the eame Journal ALL WINTER DRESSES AT REDUCED PRIONS. HURRWITZ AND KREMLIN. Coan FLOUK, 
ee ye OYAL “KELSO” LINSEY (Registered). PANSRUPTS' STOCK of CAMBRICS, at _ a _ 
‘Ss ; ND IRELAND, This improved article ie less heavy in ite make an: 2, Wd, ——_—- _* 7 
AND TUURS IN ENGLAND AND IRELA\ richer in ite colourings than any previously introduced. 3 ROWN and POLSON's 
YACHTING BXCURSIONS. £00 pieces are now reduced to 188. Sxl, ; former price 25s. 64, * At CORN FLOUR, 

Edited by This elegant fabric is also well ada: for early spring. the Full Drees, oe atin UR, 

ARTHUR HELPS, Patterns tree.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, W. Patterns free, ieee a Uses 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. -- —- — BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, London. rs applicnb ste wFoot 

(WEDDING Cc OSTU MBE,| ——_—_—_—_ aul nace S| ROMS ee Warne Re ene AR 

Now ready, price 1s, monthly, \ ‘A Magnificent Collection of Rich PLAIN and FANCY HUBRWITZ AND KREMLIN. B BROWN and POLSON: 8 


TT HE SUNDAY LIBRA RB Y | sIvks, mado expressly for BRIDAL WEAR, has jus: been received, Baxssvrrs: STOCK of MUSLINS at 


FOR HOUSEHOLD READING. frea.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 106, Oxford-strest, as, a, boiled with Milk, 
sea’ viviwe—rantit, | K(V() PIRORSot RICH LYONS COLOURED ot —________" fr Braking 
THE purus oF st zOhiNTiE DrviE tANT” | P()() PIRORSof RICH LYONS COLOURED ig es BROWN md POLsoN's 
trated by E. Armitage, A.B A. J Ps bed J Patterns free, ‘ 
Iluetrated by 14 yards, BAKER and CRISP, 19, Regent-street, London. Daven FLOUR, 
Noriog.—'‘The Sunday Library” will a'so ho issued In Quarcerly |= ———— = P = : aaa led “with ‘Milk, 
Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, prios 4s. Vol 1. in March. EVEBSIBLE CORDED SILKS, in all HURRWITZ AND KREMLIN, ~ = : peer, 
MACMILLAN and Co., London, {he New Colours, £3 198, Se gaeee Nell Bobs, yards, 200 BAsxsuers' STOCK of WASHING B ROWN and POLSON’! 8 
Third Edition, in Two Vols., with Portrait, Pheoss PETEB NOBINGON” 103 to 108, Oxford-etreet. SILKS, CORN FLOUR, 
PIRITUAL WIVES. By HEPWORTH | —————————-——-~— <a worth fee : Soups. 
DIXON, Author of “New America,” &e. IRST DELIVERY of Full Drees. ee — 
“No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance NEW SPRING SILKS, Patterns free on application, Japanese Silke, ROWN and POLSON'S 
ee ees noes lan coaeh ack seraianed ie : paste CORN FLOUR 
‘ern terns " 
ee ee pirical Wives’ will be stuaied with no lees MPOBTANT PURCHASE of a Maker's BAKER and CRISP. 198, Regent-strect, London, t thicken 
profit than interest. ""—Poxt, Stock of Rich SILKS, comprising the following Lote, AEN: ff! Ne eee nCe8, 
____ Hunst and BLAOKETT, 13, Great Mariborough-street. ‘at PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 104, Oxford-street. ° HURBWITZ and KREALIN. B BROWN and POLSON'S 
IANOFORTES.—-MOORE and MOORE OT 1,.—3000 : a BAsesorr's STOCK of EVENING CORN FLOUR, 
LET on HIRB the following PIANOFORTES, for three A Ty petemeiy Rick, Weaiiemlie DRESSES, to 0 thicken 
Fears after which, and without any farther charge whatever, the | “(57 acK-GROUND BHOCHE SILKS, worth from 5} ge. to 78, o — —_—__—— -- 
Planctorte Property cA Al vere the whole of which ere being sold Ss. 9d, ROW N and POLSO N’'S 
Pianos, £3 tom, quarter 3 Drawing-roora Mode! Cottage, £3 18a, at from £2 19s. 64. to 4) gu. the Extra Full Robe, Fuil Dress. B CORN FLO 
uarter ; Lissi Grands, 6 guineas quarter ; measuring 26 in. wide. Patterns free. for UR, 
6 guineas per quarter. Theve Enwtrumnte ‘nro. ware OT 3 ee BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, London. ea 
Extensive —2000 ——..\KRG“(llm.t — —— —_ 
canta sand 100 BISHOPSGATE-STREKT WITHIN, B.C. : Coloured-ground Rich HUBRWITZ and KREMLIN. B ROWN and POLSON’S 
Sana tae ed tnd keen bianes bo Mowe 162; Honourable BHOOHE, SPOT, ond STRIPE SILKS, worth from 4gs. to 5 gs, BAkesvrrs' STOCK of FANCY SILKS, CORN FLOUR, 
[LJ ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S spose aden scorned nate oe aa 
—— an Se ae —<————————— B68 es a : 
Enry Terms, at 2, 24, 3, and 4 guineas ter. MPORTANT PURCHASE, at 6 ; rg 
Ware-rooms, iol and 10, Bishopegate-strest Within, E.C. 1500 Embroidered 8 6 B ROWN and PO L 80 N’S 
<r Fm red hale Picea eee in all White, of Black and White, from Ge, 92. to 18s, 62, ; a wence / COUR, 
OOHE sod, MOOWE extend tes The cme Aut Onwrace | satan mate Seca mae fl 
Kingdom, free, —i0¢ and 105, Bishopegate-street, E.0, 2 ee science nici anata a is bina DaseCamteate leant ’ 
— en et eae AMILY MOUBNING, HURRWITZ AND KREMLIN. B ROWN and PO ao 0 NS 
HE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life.—How | Xi, .qntte 02 and trimmed in the most correct taste, may be ob- ANKBUPTs’ STOCK of FEEJEE One Table-spoonfal 
F te mabe ite meevelions pp Amecienn Tor, TA Be noes at PETER ROBINSON'S. MOHAIRS, wl 1b. of flour 
ngs. natrn |, poat~ r al 
maT Gg CLABKE and LO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, Soot oR y t= KI < Ppa Crepe te, fA agatha Bardge Anglais 25 Sr Be ee a Light Pastry, 
a or felagram | aad Paiars are seu, Book of Tllustrationa, to Alpacas, = ; 
ALENTINES of the Newest and most |“! pare ot the world iM 3a. itd. B ROWN and POLSON'S 
Beau ifal Designs, from 3d. to £5 5s. (all exquisitely Per- Mele A Besenteone tone Sering ond Samet CORN FLOUR, 
fomel), iaag be ededet Fe fon nmi legant egvort- | The largest and most economical Mourning Warehouse in Europe. words ot at" 
Po yo SY ere eee a Jado Fepinn RROWN and POLSON'S 
0 orcers to any amoun' . the Maker's N 
fomtage: free. Can —— assortment, suitable for children, at suena ad Pieos, Sees ener ae Putte de one B CORN FLOUR. 
sole See cee Pelee) _____ UPERIOR BLACK SILK8, >, de. arr 
IMMEL’'S MUSICAL PERFUMED A Rounat, aud ethos colebeates gn u iecea DROW YN = ri — - - —-— 
EN'TINES, from 's Magnet, Animated would pecial atten o! , ull Drese. ; 3 
Flowers, Madiweah wea List om application: Gold by all the Purchasers to the muperior makes and qualltice of his paxen ana onneeitr.te B an PO ee ee 
ets, 56, Feet 5 108, Dalomy-erees 5 Oe, Comenie, and the very reasonable prices at which they are sold. He now | —— : 198, Regent-cirest, London, Packets, 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. supplies good useful Biack Silke from 45s. to 70s, the Full Dress, HURRWI1TZ AND KREMEIN'S sd. 


and superior and most enduring qualities from 34 te 10 gs, 
neable accompaniments to youth on their return to Patterns frec,— Address Peter Robinson, 256, Regent-atreet. 


Indis gen JpAeke0rT's STOCK of JAPANESE B ROWN and POLSON'S 
school are ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR for promoting the 


th and for beautifying the hair; ROWLAN! "101 ok joeaee CORE FLOUR, 
Ow! 3 ba. od, 
for the skin andcomplexicn ;and ROWLANDS’ ODON TV, or Pear OIRKS ANTIQUES, . is. rey 
Dentifrice, for beaut ing the teeth and preserving the gums, Sold | 21 gr tet en tee te po elietene of Spitalfie). 398, 60., ——_——_—_- 
ni " ‘ x y i “re | * 
ot 39, Hatton-gerten, eat }.6li Chemielsond Ferrumers, sh ge, the Full Deere, a oes aie, 6d, BROWN and POLSON'S 
siasint iosiainmsiaiameantg eats Cine decease Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-rquare, W. Sqn OORN FLOUR, 
é : Full Tina, 71b., 
LACKS’ FENDEUS and FIREIRONS.| yr ELVETEEN for DRESSES, MANTLES, pre. ees ae aes pera 
" and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silklike, at 2s. 6d, il 7 
Back Fenders, i, 6d. t020. ed aE becgetety ° pote BROWN md POLSON'S 
ae he ny am Orseeale, ste. te 120, HARVSY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 5, BAKER ani CRISP, 198, Regent-street, CORN FLOUR, 
wa-room retro to 5a. le ee ee a eee —————— _ — — a . ns 
Drawing-room Ditto, ts, 8d. ¢ 608, SPECIAL NOTICE. HURRWITZ AND KREMLIN. at 8d, per Ib, 
Improved Coal-boxes, 42. 6d. to 30s, To Heads of Families, Schools, Public Inetitutions, Hote!-keepsrs, nase epee : —_—————_----—- - - zs 
Dish Covern, the set of six, 186. and the Public, Hawkee: TS STOCK of FRENCH B BROWN and POL 0 N'S 
talogu: 350 Engra’ " 
poste "Chsens cave id cont cavneieuerae alee, Be aes AMES SPENCE and CQ, Sato. CORM FLOUR. 
Richard and John Siack, 336, Strand (opposite Somerset House). e 76, 77. and 78, St, Pant's-churchyard, 25 6. TT tained 
reopectfully eannanon thet peerioms to, Seock-saking, and an onder 215 6 
to make room for ‘tvir Sprivg Purchases, the: ve Cecth d on 
, INAHAN'S LL WHISKY, DUBLIS offering, during this Month! the remaining part of their Autumn en 
EXHIBITION, 1865,—This celebrated old Lrieh Whisky gaines | and Winter Stxk, a: n Great Reduction tn price, BAKER and CRISP’, 194, Regent-street, London. of the world, 
weay wpatenmen, Mebl ke Quatien Gk Ghani at the satel toeor a_i ee . a — 
v wi le in bottles, at the , Pura, ueeys, 7 - ‘ 
ini + by the agents in the principal towns in Knglend ; or Velvete, Hosiery, Made up Dresses, ___ HUBRWITZ AND KREMLIN. B BROWN and POLSON’'S 
wholesale, at #, Great Windmill-street, London, W.— © the Shawls, Gioves, French werinoes, ANKRUPTS' STOCK of BLACK SILKS : CORN FLOUR. 
red soni, pink label, and branded cork. * Kinahen's LL Whisky.” Jackets, Ribbons, Fancy Dreeses, £1 Ie, 04 . CAUTION TO FAMLLIES.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, 
Mantles, Trimmings, Flanvelr, &e. Lee — quslitice sre someiimes audaciously substituted instead of 
4 wn aud i'ulson'’s, 
is SE Si OaS a Se eegareee rf. =— 
a any manu orer an t t £2, y ‘ 8 
COCOA has been obtained by J. 8. FRY and SUNS. James Spence and pipet 3 guiness, ee eek soe 


rho . oy Patterns free, L E N F L D 
Wholeeate and Retatl Mercers Diapers, & G I E 


Fry's celebrated Homwopathic Cocoa, : sRI-P : 
= catenin a 76, 77, and 78, St, Paul’s-chureb: BAKF Rand OKIoP, 104, Regent-street, London. 


— ‘ — Loncon. = STARCH. 
a SEE THAT YOU GBI IT. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE and OCOCOA,—SIX fat pe ; R EMNANTS Inferiw kine ften Substituted 
PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1861 and 1862 ; New York, 1853 ; HEAP LINSEYS and FANCY Dit kSSEs. ) : every Friday, So fer ibe sakect oxen piean 
Dublin, 1869 ; Farts, 1esSand 1607, ; is a “ae Weare Selling - ateve Mare: it the alice — of in Bundles of 48 vards and 100 yards, for —_———_—__— — —————— 
*« Chocolate, ting, in great 7 1 1» a normou juction from usual prices, ’ % 
bry RS TO THE QUEEN AND THB PRINCE oF WALBA, the goods having been purchased by public tender at from 2 to 50 — / LPACA HEADS of FAMILIES 
prensa Pi air was siemens ; per cent Jess than the retnal cost. 1 guinea. 4A POMATUM, will find this one of the nicest and moet 
The DUTY being REDUCED, HESBY GLAVE, 534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. BAKER and CRISP, 194, Regent-atreet. orget, Bat vowel, evnomteal Pomades ever intrvduerd., 
a : eoes ane — — SS 35 an . yy 5 w nd-street, jon. 
ORNIMAN’S TEA is EIGHTPENCE ONGCLOTHS, SHEETINGS, LINENS AT BAKER AND CRISP’S, NOW SELLING, whi stil cbanidbtainat ascit 
CHEAPER. in Londox ; Chemiste, L tJ tJ , > OLL ’ 
mis ee AE ee cceiatne cenlens "sitsooasecar momanes QUILTS, COUNTKRPANES, ond GENERAL DRAPERY, URRWITZ and KREMLIN’S M ER’S COD-LIVER OIL. 
pockets Pest: Me at half the price they were in November last. BANKRUPT'S STOCK, at half price, Purest Norwegian, 
. worn n &teo A Waggon-loadof Remnants aud ocd lote clearing out at nominel Patterns free. —198, Regent-street, London. at. Prize at Pore Exhistsion, 1807, oan ot a7 Lomspenions, 
price. = Es medals awarded for lebrat il, made trom free 
—— HENRY GLAVE, 534 to 537, New Oxford-otreet, W.C. Livers, and net from putrid, as the darker oils, ** Lancet," 
P BPSINR—OtLVON We i ee will REAT SALE OF REPS.—We shall SELL, | "'stedioal ‘rimer." Dr, Abbots Smith, Dr. Hamall, Dr. Crete, 
- Pe > 2 * e, eces 0) ~ WwW. . J 
Paris Exhibition, 1867.—MORSON'S Pepsine Wine, Globules, HEAP BLACK and COLOURED SILKS, | French Reps, worth 2” for I guinen ‘300 pieces of Seren ede | Rela of Beadon, estania Pg RR go gers 


and Lozenges—the popular remedy for Weak Digestion, Manu- 


si 3 3 Is., Is, 6d,, and 2s, Od. ed; 3000 pi ‘ y i é : 
fectured by T. Moreon and Son, 31. 33, and 120 Southam d ilk Velvets, Terrys, Velveteens, &c. ; some of the cheapest 8, mn per yar pieces of real Aberdeen | 2+ ase! h. Cirealars and Testimonials of Peter Miller, 22, 


Brack Glacés and Gros Grains we ever had to effer; # lot of very | Winseys, at l0jd. and le. 3d, per yard, worth Is 6d. and Is, 11d, | Minein Nice, London, E.0., Contractor to the North Loadon 


, Russell-equare, London, W.C. Bottles from 36, Bo from ¥ raains ; ard. | , btate uired, Consum| 
$a. Gd. Globulve in bottles, from Be 2d <creral bontin fa Feamcanta’ fon’ $t0'18 pander ty the pices at |) CHAS AMOTT and OO- ol and 68'S Pass Leadon, acon even. 1 re 
OUSEKEEPERS, go to the PEOPLE'S | BENBY CLAVE, 5% to 887, New Oxford-street, W.C. TELVETEEN SUITS, 2g, Li OUR LA’ CONSERVATION DE LA 
I MABKET, V apperrance to real Lyons Silk Velvet & £16 Gee PEAU JAMES LEWIS'S CONSERVATIVE S80AP 


oa t 4 (registered), the finest toilet f i . Sold every - 
ELVETS.—Z. SIMPSON and COMPANY. | fernmes unpite, including Jacket, Perticoat, and’ Drees, 98 | where, in Tablets, 4d and 6d. euch,” ante) mle, ee rey 


Kich Black and Coloured Silk Velvete—Coloure, Is. 114, and "CHAS. AMOTT and CO,, 61 and 62, £t, Paul's. Manufactory, 6, Bartlett's-buildings, Holborn, London. 


pia Taam pound. Lixceliont ton ie told nt Bead. a pound aug | 28, thd, 38 Ider 4 Tid, 88. 11d, nd Ox 11d. Other preeesequaily | J{.VENING and PROMENADE JAPANESE | P)UNN’S REFINED PURE COLZA OIL, 
cheap ; also SILKS, —CHAS, AMOTT and CO., St. Paul's, will SELL, ON 48, per gallon, is emphatically unequalled for purity and 


fair prices. The proprietor: buy direct from importers and pro- | 1000 Jackets, fall size, 28, 114d., 4s IId., and 68, td.—the later | MONDAY, 3000 vonutiful JAPANESE SILKS, Kose, Pink, Maize, | Drillinncy of burning in moderator and other larp«.—DUNN and 
duos, and are enabled to «fer exceilent terms to the public, | worth 2ts, Silver Grey, Bine, and aiso useful Colours, at £1 38, 6d, Full Drews , | CO.. 51, Cannon-etreet, City, Delivered free eight miles. 
Families at a distance and City = — arrange at the eub-offices atm = ng ye ap" Company, on worth $g6. Patterns post-free.—6i and 62, St. Paul’r, Loudon, -~—- eee ihe Saas ape aac OD 
news the ing retlway stations, for the supply of all they require. (late 4 ), aud 53), Farringuon-t treet, City, es SapT ERISA EEETEEEnEpEEEeneEnmen ames nenee ‘ 

Mr, WHITTINGHAM, the Manager, at 471 Whitechapel-road, —__-_—__— . ; PRICE'S GOLD-MEDAL PALMITINE yo COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
hasnt sandnbmecnsansenan fnaacecen ADIE8.—The most Elegant Styles and CANDLES combine great beanty of appearance with steady —— ——— 


Darable Fabrice in ROYS' ATTIRE, at asoving of 35 t, | Drillianey of light. ‘They are the hest substitute for real wax and WSa i aaa 

AR ethene CLOTHING Goaben te WARE-ROUMS, | *petmaceti candies, and aro Ueing introduced in thelr place in the RONOHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 
65 and 66, Shoreditch. West-End clubs. ‘They are free from smoke and smell, and the 

tendency to bend and run over woen the room grows warm, to | — 


LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 


objectionable in low-quality transparent pareffine candeis. Ordor 
invariably pure, palatable, and easily taken, 


ADIES’ VELVETEBEN SUITS, | oturycualer, but ims un having’ Priots Gold Medal tess: |) R.J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNB 


Prescribed os the aafest, sperdiest, and most effectual remedy for Velveteen Suite, Skirts 60 in. long, 2 gs. Candles, y ists, 
CONSUMPTION. CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. ASTHMA, COUGHS, AND Velveteen Short Costume, with petticoata' complete 28 Awri es : 7 on aod tn ea Ne aun amet moar aba 
DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, Atlan te Borys Suite, 14 guines. | Patterns free, { ABAVILLA COCOA.—Sole Proprietors, } °°" — 
Universally recognised the highest Medical Authorities to be HO! ¥ and OO,, 71, Oxford-street. TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. : J i 1 
INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY UBER KIND. The Cocon (or Cacao) of Macaviila is the true Theobroma of EATING'S COUGH LOZENG BB. 
— a Linow mont favoured W 
br, EDWARD SMITH, F.AL5, Medica Omen to tbe Poortaw | FT ARROGATE STOCK, GREAT SALK, | Litt. Marvila unc is the most favoured portion af | AML. Whet Die are more, tatal in their conus tha 


Board, in bis ‘&« “On Consumption,” writes :—"' We th'nk tt a 
great Sdvantage that there te one kind of Cod-Liver O11 whieh is 
universally admitted to be gonuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied 


Patterns free, Taylor Brothers, haying secure? the exclusive supply of i - | The first and best remedy is KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
ANNUAL REMOVAL of STOCK from the Harrogate Branch | rivalled prodwoe, have, by the ek ilfal ‘application oF thelr moluble Sold in boxes, In, 14d. ; tins, 2e, 3d. each.—T. Keating, Chemi-t, 79, 
for immediate Sale, at extraordinarily Low Prices, consisting of | priveiple and elaborate machin: ry, produced what is so undeniably | St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggista, &c. 


by Dr_ De Jongh.” Fancy , Serges, Linseys, Drapery, &c. A special lot of | the perfection of pared Cocoa, thet it has not only secured the 
Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Coroner for Central Middleser, ob- | Parco Poplins, at Ye. 114. Full Dress; oud a special loot Atlante so te hm 
servon=" I doom the Codskaver OU told tndar De. be donate | Son alos 04 Fall Besar VEacs sed Sebaatnccds aaa | ceyen of Homaaihe and Goom driers generality batteany | 1OD.LIVER OIL from Newfoundland, first 


have, 


guarantee to be toany other bind as regards genuineness after one trial, adopted the Maravilla Cocoa delivery, and finest imported this season, by THOMAS 
Sod medicinal elicecy.” GEORGE BURGESS, 137, Oxford-street; ef ‘. oon, 0. hie © hg Ug KEATING, 7s, it Paul'-eburciiyard, B.C.” Seid in bottles; balf 
Parade, Harrogate, essential propert: fi Urpasees other ceopath: ints, Is, ; Se. ; quarts, 5a., imperial measure, 
‘ Dr. De somaars eee anaes Por-tayue Gar oeek caly —_—_—__~ a — - [ ecouan ex wtinital delice deen, = _— ba eo ada = aioe 
in caps MPERIAL S 2s, 64. ; Pinta, 3 *, EST CENTRAL M pon the palate, and solubility. It is easily 
O, ; tahellet with his stamp and a re. WITHOUT WHICH OUBNING served up for table, for which : ot 
Tove houdY setae pcan | VV, ARH OUR ttunty an cen Mong ot ry | ea nee Ton sins wt A ANd | soe, ope rtd in 2 Cr 
HOF te . ‘ 4 


SOLE CONSIGNBES, 
ARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


mable prices CAUTION, —See that each packet is labulled "' Taylor B ” rine : sresnid, 
328, 426, 228, 229, 20°, High Holbora, | Maravilla Cocon packet is labulled ‘ Tsylor Brothers by THOMAS FOX, 2. Cather'ne-street, Strand, storesaid, 


ADSAB, HOWITT and COMPAN 


SaTUROAY, FREBROAKY 8, I808, 


